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"You  see  that  house?"  Paul  Boynton 
asked,  pointing  to  an  imposing  structure 
just  down  the  hill  from  where  we  were 
standing  on  the  campus  of  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf.  Ranee 
Henderson,  the  school  superintendent, 
lives  in  that  house. 

"I  told  Mr.  Henderson  just  yesterday 
that  I  wanted  him  to  take  very  good 
care  of  that  house  so  that  it  would 
be  nice  when  we  move  in." 

My  photographer,  Mike  Andrews,  and 
1  had  only  met  the  Boyntons  several 
hours  earlier,  but  we  were  already  com- 
pletely captivated  by  the  enthusiasm, 
contentment,  and  committment  that  they 
seemed  to  radiate. 

Minutes  before,  we  had  been  talking 
over  a  cup  of  coffee  in  a  room  that 
must  have  passed  as  a  student  center. 
Students  were  crowded  around  us  and 
to  my  surprise,  the  place  was  as  noisy 
as  a  Long  Island  Railroad  station  at 
quitting  time.  The  kids  were  all  laughing, 
joking,  yelling,  and  making  noises  that 
were  altogether  unintelligible  to  me. 

Throughout  it  all,  Paul,  in  response 
to  my  questions,  kept  up  a  running 
dialogue,   stopping  only  occasionally   to 


speak  or  nod  his  head  to  a  passing 
student.  Bonnie  seldom  spoke,  unless 
a  question  was  directed  specifically  to 
her,  but  she  was  constantly  lending  her 
support  to  whatever  point  Paul  was 
making  at  the  time.  Her  eyes  always 
on  Paul,  she  would  smile,  gesture  with 
her  hands  or  spell  out  words  with  her 
fingers,  nod  her  head  in  agreement, 
and  occasionally  attempt  to  interrupt 
to  add  some  important  bit  of  information. 
But  Paul  always  seemed  to  anticipate 
what  she  was  about  to  say  and  add 
that  point  to  his  own  observations.  Her 
idea  presented,  she  would  smile  agree- 
ment and  reassume  her  listening  attitude. 

When  Bonnie  does  speak,  though,  it 
is  with  sureness  and  conviction.  And 
the  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  with  which 
she  delivers  her  pronouncements  make 
it  obvious  that  she  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  subject. 

"For  us,"  she  said,  "this  is  the  only 
place  in  the  whole  world  that  we  would 
want  to  be." 

This  time,  Paul  nodded  in  agreement. 
"No  other  state  can  compare  with  North 
Carolina  for  helping  the  handicapped. 
We've   never   regretted   for   one   minute 


our  decision  to  come  here." 

Still,  it  had  not  been  an  easy  decision 
to  make.  In  fact,  it  was  a  decision 
five  years  in  the  making.  Five  years 
during  which  they  had  travelled  through- 
out their  native  California  visiting  doctors, 
hearing  specialists,  and  schools,  trying 
desperately  to  find  a  place  where  their 
son  could  learn  to  lead  a  normal  life. 

Their  six  year  old  son,  Bobby,  is 
deaf. 

"Bobby  was  six  months  old  when 
I  first  began  to  suspect  that  he  could 
not  hear,"  Bonnie  said.  "I  was  playing 
with  him  on  our  front  lawn  in  Santa 
Cruz  and  he  began  crawling  toward 
the  busy  street.  I  called  for  him  to 
come  back,  but  he  didn't  stop.  I  raised 
my  voice  louder  and  louder,  but  he 
didn't  even  glance  back.  I  ran  behind 
him  and  yelled  directly  behind  his  head 
and  he  still  didn't  hear.  Fear  gripped 
me  and  I  felt  nauseated.  I  began  crying 
then  and  I  know  I  must  have  cried 
everyday  for  over  a  year." 

She  did  not  mention  the  incident  to 
Paul  when  he  came  home  from  work 
that  day  because  she  did  not  want  to 
alarm  him  until  she  was  absolutely  sure 
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Bobby  Boynton  &  Friends 


"/  think  that  a  parent's  first  obligation  is  to  the  child.  If 
North  Carolina  was  the  best  place  for  Bobby  ,  then  we  just  had 
to  move  to  Morganton." 


that  she  was  not  just  imagining  things. 
Instead,  she  began  to  test  Bobby  in 
every  way  that  she  knew.  She  would 
step  up  behind  him  and  slap  her  hands 
sharply.  No  response.  She  beat  on  pans, 
clinked  the  china  with  spoons,  dropped 
things,  and  yelled.  She  did  a  lot  of 
yelling  in  those  days,  but  Bobby  still 
did  not  respond. 

Finally,  convinced  that  her  worst  fears 
had  been  realized,  Bonnie  confided  in 
Paul.  To  her  surprise,  Paul  too  had 
suspected  that  Bobby  could  not  hear 
and  had  been  carrying  out  his  own 
tests,  in  private  so  that  Bonnie  would 
not  be  alarmed. 

But  now,  there  were  other  fears.  Was 
deafness  the  only  problem?  Or  was  deafness 
only  a  part  of  a  much  more  serious 
difficulty?  "I  prayed  that  deafness  was 
the  only  problem,"  Paul  said.  "I  could 
foresee  mental  retardation,  muscular  dis- 
ability, or  other  handicaps." 

Deafness,  Paul  knew,  could  be  lived 
with,  adjusted  to,  because  his  sister  had 
been  deaf  from  an  early  age.  But  mental 
retardation  and  the  other  possibilities 
frightened  him,  because  these  were  un- 
knowns. 

The  next  day,  they  took  Bobby  to 
the  family  doctor  who,  after  a  series 
of  tests,  recommended  that  they  visit 
the  California  Crippled  Children's 
Association. 

After  four  months  of  almost  daily 
visits,  the  Stanford  University  Clinic  con- 
firmed that  Bobby  had  a  severe  hearing 
loss  —  90  to  95%.  But,  the  tests 
also  showed  that  he  was  a  very  alert 
and  bright  boy.  Deafness  was  the  only 
problem.  Still,  there  was  no  hope  that 
Bobby  would  ever  hear,  unless  by  some 
miracle  science  should  discover  a  cure 
for  nerve  deafness.  Their  only  hope 
was  to  find  a  school  where  he  could 
be  taught  to  lead  a  good  and  full  life 
in  spite  of  his  deafness. 

The  California  schools,  by  and  large, 
use  the  oral  method  of  teaching  the 
deaf.  With  this  method,  the  emphasis 
is  on  lip  reading  and  speech  practice. 
Bobby  made  very  little  progress  even 
though  Paul  and  Bonnie  enrolled  in 
a  course  designed  to  teach  them  how 
to  form  the  lips  for  words,  where  to 
place  Bobby's  hands  so  that  he  would 
get  the  correct  vibrations  when  they 
spoke,  and  how  to  present  a  program 
of  learning  for  him. 


Bobby  was  attending  a  day  school 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
California  public  schools,  so  Bonnie's 
days  were  taken  up  in  transporting  him 
to  and  from  school  and  in  working 
with  him,  teaching  him,  when  he  was 
at  home.  In  the  evenings,  when  Paul 
returned  home  from  work,  he  too  spent 
most  of  his  time  with  Bobby,  using 
the  methods  that  he  had  learned  to 
try  to  teach  his  son  the  things  that 
he  would  need  to  know. 

But  it  was  not  working.  Bobby  was 
not    learning    as    fast    as    they    thought 


fornia  if  we  wanted  to  find  real  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  Bobby." 

"The  people  out  there  just  went  out 
of  their  way  to  help  us,"  Bonnie  said, 
"but  California  is  such  a  large  state 
and  they  have  so  many  deaf  children, 
they  just  have  to  reserve  the  boarding 
schools  for  the  students  from  counties 
without  deaf  education  facilities.  But 
that  was  not  helping  Bobby  and  that 
was  the  important  thing  to  us." 

They  were  becoming  quite  discouraged 
when  Paul's  parents  moved  to  North 
Carolina  and  wrote  back  with  information 
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Paul  &  Bonnie  Boynton 


that  he  should.  How  would  they  ever 
be  able  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write 
and  multiply  and  divide  if  it  were  going 
to  take  half  a  lifetime  to  teach  him 
to  communicate? 

What  Bobby  needed,  the  Boyntons 
realized,  was  a  total  communication  school 
and  California  had  two  schools  operating 
with  that  method.  One  of  these  was 
at  Berkeley,  very  near  their  home.  The 
other  was  in  Southern  California. 

"We  tried  and  tried  to  get  our  son 
in  Berkeley,"  Paul  related,  "but  we  were 
told  that  this  was  impossible  since  there 
was  a  public  school  program  for  the 
deaf  in  our  county.  It  began  to  look 
as  though  we  would  have  to  leave  Cali- 


about  the  North  Carolina  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Morganton. 

"I  think  that  a  parent's  first  obligation 
is  to  the  child,"  Bonnie  stated.  "If  North 
Carolina  was  the  best  place  for  Bobby, 
then  we  just  had  to  move  to  Morganton." 

So  Paul  quit  his  job  (he  was  a  super- 
visor in  an  electronics  manufacturing 
firm),  they  sold  their  home  and  furniture, 
they  said  goodbye  to  family  and  friends, 
and  they  moved  to  North  Carolina. 

Paul  didn't  have  a  job.  In  fact,  he 
didn't  even  know  what  kinds  of  jobs 
might  be  available  to  him  in  Morganton. 
What  he  did  know  was  that  Morganton 
had  a  school  that  just  might  be  able 
to    help   Bobby,    so   he   was   willing   to 


take  his  chances. 

"When  we  arrived  at  NCSD,  it  sur- 
passed our  wildest  expectations.  Ranee 
Henderson  dispelled  all  our  fears,  built 
up  our  sagging  confidence,  and  made 
us  feel  a  part  of  this  marvelous  system," 
Paul  said. 

"Our  move  turned  out  to  be  the 
only  answer  for  Bobby's  education," 
Bonnie  added,  "because  NCSD  turned 
out  to  be  the  finest  total  communication 
school  for  the  deaf  in  the  nation.  In 
a  few  short  weeks,  NCSD  accomplished 
more  than  the  California  oral  schools 
had  been  able  to  do  in  three  years." 

Then,  to  their  surprise,  they  found 
an  added  bonus.  During  the  five  years 
of  working  with  their  son,  Paul  and 
Bonnie  had  often  discussed  the  possibility 
of  becoming  teachers  of  the  deaf.  So 
far,  though,  it  had  been  only  a  dream, 
a  dream  that  at  their  ages  (they're  both 
28)    they    were   afraid    might   never   be 


at  NCSD  while  the  public  school  majors 
are  in  a  practice  teaching  situation 
during  only  one  semester. 

Lenoir  Rhyne  has  what  is  known 
as  a  senior  year  undergraduate  program 
in  deaf  education.  The  trainees  spend 
the  first  three  years  at  Lenoir  Rhyne 
preparing  themselves  to  be  elementary 
or  secondary  teachers.  The  fourth  year 
is  spent  at  the  North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Deaf,  actually  working  with  deaf 
children. 

During  the  final  year,  the  deaf  education 
majors  have  to  take  37  semester  hours 
of  work  (this  compares  with  about  30 
with  most  curriculums)  along  with  their 
practice  teaching. 

"The  deaf  education  program  at  Lenoir 
Rhyne  has  really  grown,"  Taylor  said. 
"We  used  to  have  to  use  our  federal 
grants  to  actually  go  out  and  recruit 
students,  but  now  our  deaf  ed  majors 
come    to   us   and    they   are   among    the 


".  .  .  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  whole  world  that  we  would 
want  to  be." 


realized. 

But,  at  NCSD  they  began  to  hear 
about  Lenoir  Rhyne  College.  They  learned 
that  many  of  the  teachers  at  NCSD 
had  studied  in  a  special  deaf  education 
program  that  the  college  operates  in 
conjunction  with  the  Morganton  institu- 
tion. The  more  they  heard,  the  more 
excited  they  became.  They  had  moved 
three  thousand  miles  to  find  a  better 
education  for  their  son  and  now  they 
were  finding  the  possibility  of  a  new 
and  exciting  and  rewarding  career  for 
themselves. 

They  immediately  approached  Ranee 
Henderson  with  the  idea  and  he  put 
them  in  touch  with  Dr.  Clyde  Taylor, 
director  of  teacher  education  at  Lenoir 
Rhyne.  And  when  the  1972  fall  semester 
began,  Paul  and  Bonnie  Boynton  were 
among  the  freshmen.  Paul  and  Bonnie 
are  both  veterans  of  military  service, 
so  they  were  able  to  enroll  under  the 
GI  Bill. 

Theirs  is  a  tough  schedule.  Up  every 
morning  in  time  to  drive  Bobby  to 
school  and  then  the  drive  to  Hickory 
for  their  own  classes  and  back  to  Morgan- 
ton  to  pick  up  Bobby  and  work  and 
play  with  him  several  hours  before  settling 
down  to  a  long  night  of  studying. 

According  to  Dr.  Taylor,  the  deaf 
education  major  is  perhaps  the  most 
demanding  at  Lenoir  Rhyne.  "The  deaf 
ed  people  have  to  take  more  work 
each  term  than  the  regular  public  school 
people  do  because  they  actually  do  what 
amounts  to  three  and  a  half  years  of 
required  courses  in  just  three  years," 
he  said.  This  is  true  because  they  have 
to  spend  the  entire  fourth  year  in  residence 


best  and  brightest,  and  certainly  the 
most  enthusiastic,  in  the  college." 

"Most  of  the  credit  for  that  must 
go  to  Mrs.  Jane  Williams,  our  faculty 
coordinator  at  NCSD,"  he  added.  "Quite 
frankly,  she  is  the  program.  She  works 
18  hours  a  day  and  her  enthusiasm 
just  rubs  off  on  the  students." 

Jane  Williams  is  the  only  fulltime 
Lenoir  Rhyne  staff  member  at  NCSD. 
Many  of  the  NCSD  faculty  members 
and  special  personnel  teach  courses  in 
the  Lenoir  Rhyne  program,  but  it  is 
Mrs.  Williams  who  makes  the  program 


"  the  best  education  there 
is  in  the  whole  country.  .  ." 

g°- 

"She  does  the  very  indespensible  job 
of  tying  all  of  the  other's  efforts  together 
plus  teaching  a  full  load  herself  plus 
coordinating  the  entire  program,"  Taylor 
said.  "She  just  does  a  fantistic  amount 
of  work." 

The  Boyntons  are  completely  sold  on 
the  LR-NCSD  program.  "I  don't  know 
of  any  program  anywhere  that  is  nearly 
as  well  accepted  in  the  deaf  community 
or  that  is  as  well  qualified  to  give 
the  student  the  experience  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  a  teacher  of  the  deaf," 
Paul  emphasized. 

There  are  three  basic  types  of  schools 
for  the  deaf.  The  first  is,  as  was  mentioned 
earlier,  the  oral  approach,  where  the 
emphasis  is  on  lip  reading.  The  theory 
behind  this  system,  according  to  Taylor, 
is  that  the  deaf  person  will  have  to 
live  most  of  his  life  among  hearing 
people  so  he  should  be  able  to  get 
along  as  inconspicuously  as  possible. 

The  second  system  depends  almost 
entirely  on  manual  communication,  finger 
spelling  and  sign  language.  The  third 
method,  and  the  one  that  the  Boyntons 
travelled  three  thousand  miles  to  find, 
is  total  communication,  which  makes 
use  of  lip  reading,  finger  spelling,  signing, 
gestures,  facial  expression,  and  body  move- 
ment. 

"1  believe  that  true  communication 
for  the  deaf  should  combine  everything," 
Bonnie  stated.  "To  give  deaf  children 
anything  less  than  total  communication 
is  a  crime." 


Paul,  Bonnie,  &  Ron  Shuping 


Bonnie,  Paul,  &  Bobby 


The  person  who  is  born  deaf,  or 
who  becomes  deaf  at  a  very  early  age, 
is  particularly  penalized  in  an  oral  school, 
Paul  believes. 

"They  simply  do  not  have  the  same 
references  that  the  hearing  have,"  he 
pointed  out.  "They  associate  things  differ- 
ently. They  catagorize  differently.  For 
our  son,  the  total  communication  school 
is  the  only  answer.  And  we  believe 
that  NCSD  is  the  best  total  communica- 
tion school  around." 

The  Lenoir  Rhyne  program  stresses 
total  communication,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  oral  method,  Taylor  pointed 
out.  "We  want  our  graduates  to  be 
able  to  function  in  any  deaf  education 
situation,"  he  said. 

The  Eastern  North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Wilson  uses  the  oral 
method  and  most  of  the  public  school 
programs  are  oral.  "We  train  our  teachers 
so  that  they  can  teach  in  these  schools," 
he  continued. 

"One  of  the  major  drawbacks  to  our 
program  here,"  Taylor  stated,  "is  that 
the  curriculum  is  so  tightly  structured 
that  the  student  has  little  opportunity 
to  choose  electives.  The  January  Interim 
offers  about  the  only  chance  for  electives." 


Still,  most  of  the  deaf  ed  majors 
choose  Interim  projects  that  will  allow 
them  to  work  with  the  students  at  NCSD 
during  January.  That  is  where  1  met  Paul 
and  Bonnie.  They  were  in  Morganton  for 
the  Interim  studying  the  use  of  television 
as  a  tool  in  teaching  the  deaf.  This 
is  a  comparatively  new  area  of  study, 
but  Paul  is  enthusiastic  about  it. 

"We  have  a  fantastic  television  studio 
here,"  he  said,  "and  Ron  Shuping,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  studio,  is  developing 
some  really  exciting  programs." 

"We  are  talking  to  some  deaf  people 
now,  deaf  educators,  and  we're  getting 
a  different  opinion  from  them  than  from 
hearing  educators,"  he  continued.  "We 
are  beginning  to  believe  that  television 
has  a  great  potential,  but  as  yet  it 
has  been  untapped.  I  think  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go  yet  before  TV  becomes 
a  strong  force  in  the  classroom." 

They  are  now  working,  Paul  said, 
to  try  to  tie  into  the  local  cablevision 
system  so  that  students  can  broadcast 
programs  to  the  local  community.  They 
are  also  experimenting  with  the  idea 
of  captioned  television  for  the  many 
deaf  people  in  the  community  as  well 
as  for  the  NCSD  students. 


"We  need  to  develop  all  kinds  of 
programs  to  better  acquaint  the  hearing 
community  with  the  deaf,"  Paul  said. 
"We  must  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  deaf  within  the  community." 

"The  deaf  have  a  great  deal  to  offer 
the  community,"  he  continued.  "Approxi- 
mately one  fourth  of  the  graduating 
class  at  NCSD  go  on  to  college  and 
most  of  the  rest  leave  here  with  very 
solid  skills.  We  teach  printing,  woodshop, 
auto  repair,  upholstering,  computer  opera- 
tion —  gosh,  I  don't  know  what  all." 

"Maybe  these  people  can't  hear,  but 
they  are  very  valuable  members  of  society.' 

And  what  do  Paul  and  Bonnie  plan 
to  do  upon  graduation  from  Lenoir  Rhyne 
College?  "We  think  positively,"  Paul 
answered.  "We  will  teach  right  here 
at  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf." 

"Oh,  we'll  be  here  alright,"  Bonnie 
beamed.  "This  is  the  best  education 
there  is  in  the  whole  country  and  1 
can't  think  of  a  better  place  for  Bobby 
—  or  for  us." 

Maybe  Ranee  Henderson  had  better 
take  special  care  of  that  house. 


Lenoir  Rhyne  graduate 
heads  Malaysian  Church 


.  .  When,  toward  the  end  of  the  19th 
Century,  Rudyard  Kipling  penned 
the  words  "East  is  East,  and  West 
is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet,"  he  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  a  series  of  events  in  the  year 
1952  could,  in  fact,  go  a  long  way 
toward  bringing  the  two  cultures 
closer  together.  Of  course,  most 
people,  even  in  the  year  1952,  would 
have  agreed  with  Kipling.  After 
all,  a  war  pitting  East  against  West 
was  even  then  raging  in  Korea. 
The  Communists,  in  firm  control 
of  the  Chinese  Mainland,  had 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  their  Korean 
Comrades  and  were  attempting, 
through  internal  subversion,  to  ex- 
tend their  influence  throughout  the 
Pacific  area.  But  the  forces  of 
peace  and  reconcilliation  were  also 
at  work. 

.  .  During  the  autumn  months  of 
that  year,  General  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower was  campaigning  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States 
with  the  promise  that  if  elected  he 
would  travel  to  Korea  to  seek  an 
end  to  that  confrontation. 
.  .  With  somewhat  less  attention 
than  Eisenhower  was  receiving 
in  the  national  press,  delegates  of 


the  United  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  were  gathered  in  Seattle, 
Washington  to  discuss  the  role  of 
the  Church  in  that  area  now  torn 
by  the  uncertainties  of  war  and  sub- 
version. Already,  the  Communists 
had  closed  China  to  Christian  mis- 
sionaries and  thousands  of  Chinese 
were  fleeing  their  homes  to  seek 
asylum  in  Malaya. 

.  .  And  with  absolutely  no  press 
coverage  or  national  fanfare  and 
with  very  little  notice  outside  his 
immediate  family,  Carl  M.  Fish- 
er, the  son  of  a  United  States  Army 
Chaplain  stationed  in  Tokyo,  travel- 
led from  the  Far  East  to  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  as 
a  freshman  at  Lenoir  Rhyne  Col- 
lege. 

.  .  Historical  events  all.  But  hardly 
related.  Noted  and  recorded  by  ob- 
servers and  historians  of  the  time 
and  filed  away  into  their  proper 
slots.  And  history  moved  on. 
.  .  Eisenhower  was  elected  Presi- 
dent and  he  did  visit  the  Far  East 
and  bring  the  Korean  War  to  a 
close.  The  United  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  recognizing  the  oppor- 
tunities opening  up  to  them  as  a 
result  of  the  "Briggs"  Plan,  under 


which  over  five  hundred  thousand 
displaced  Chinese  were  being  re- 
settled into  over  five  hundred  new 
communities  in  Malaya  (now  Malay- 
sia) authorized  the  beginning  of  a 
mission  there.  And  Carl  M.  Fisher, 
a  pre -ministerial  student,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Lenoir  Rhyne  Col- 
lege freshman  class  of  1 952-53. 
.  .  Twenty  one  years  later,  the  United 
states  is  again  in  the  process  of  extri- 
cating herself  from  a  land  war  a- 
gainst  the  Communists  in  Asia.  But, 
the  Lutheran  Mission  in  Malaysia,  has 
now  grown  into  a  healthy,  viable 
Church  of  more  than  three  thousand 
members,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Carl  M. 
Fisher,  A.B.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  has  re- 
turned to  the  Pacific  where  he  is 
now  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Malaysia  and  Singapore. 
.  .  Isolated  events  and  people  from 
widely  separated  places  have  a  way 
of  coming  together  to  influence  the 
flow  of  history.  And  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Malaysia  and  Singapore  is  perhaps 
a  perfect  example  of  this. 
.  .  The  following  article  was  written 
by  Bishop  Fisher,  at  the  request  of 
Profile  Magazine,  shortly  after  he 
assumed  his  new  post  with  that 
church. 

Earl  Rose 


'True  there  are  jungles,  but  they 
are  going  down  and  in  their 
place  grow  sky  scrapers  and 
housing  developments.  .  .  J 


— Carl  M.  Fisher 


A  former  President  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Malaysia  and  Singapore  once 
wrote:  "This  Church  was  born  in  Penang, 
Geneva,  Hongkong,  New  York  City,  Kuala 
Lumpur,  and  Petaling  Jaya. 

"Its  workers  came  from  different  parts 
of  Malaya,  from  Indonesia,  British  North 
Borneo,  Hongkong,  China,  America,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Germany,  and  Canada, 
or  from  one  of  these  countries  by  way  of 
one  or  more  of  the  others  .... 

".  .  .  as  one  of  our  workers  is  fond  of 
saying:  'First  1  was  a  Dutch  citizen,  then 
an  Indonesian  citizen,  then  a  British  citi- 
zen, then  a  Malaysian  citizen,  and  now  I'm 
a  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.' 

"Therefore  this  church  claims  six  cities 
as  its  birthplace,  it  has  genes  from  ten  par- 
ents, and  it  has  sought  guidance  from  any 
source  that  looked  as  though  it  was  disposed 
to  offer  the  same;  it  covers  a  field  which 
was  opened  by  historical  accident,  it  was 
staffed  with  all  the  sense  of  urgency  of  an 
emergency,  and  it  lives  in  a  society  which 
jumps  decades  of  development  in  only  a 
few  years." 

The  Lutheran  Synod  of  North  Carolina 
can  also  lay  some  claim  to  parentage  of 
this  Church,  and  Lenoir  Rhyne  College 
has  a  great  share  as  well.  The  first  three 
missionaries  to  come  to  Malaya  in  1953 
did  or  now  have  close  connections  with 
Lutherans  of  North  Carolina.  There  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Frock  who  were 
members  of  the  Ohio  Synod  but  are  now 
a  part  of  the  Lenoir  Rhyne  College  fam- 
ily. The  other  was  Miss  Clara  Sullivan 
who  spent  about  eight  years  in  Malaya 
before  her  death.  The  Frock  family  spent 
almost  15  years  as  missionaries  in  Malay- 
sia. Now  Lenoir  Rhyne  can  make  another 
claim  in  that  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  Malaysia  and  Singapore, 
is  also  a  Lenoir  Rhyne  Alumnus.  I  was 
elected  President  of  the  church  in  1969, 
and  in  August  of  1972  was  named  its  first 
Bishop. 

In  October,  1952,  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  in  convention  at  Seattle, 
Washington,  authorized  the  beginning  of 
mission  work  in  M  alay  a.  (The  name  M  alay  a 
was  changed  in  1963  to  Malaysia).  A  num- 
ber of  factors  had  brought  this  action  to 
pass.  The  Chinese  mainland  had  been 
closed  to  missionaries  by  the  communist 
government  who  had  taken  control  in  1 949. 


Communist  terrorists  had  brought  about 
an  "Emergency"  in  Malaya  resulting  in 
the  "Briggs"  Plan  under  which  over  half 
a  million  people,  mostly  Chinese  "squat- 
ters," were  resettled  into  over  five  hundred 
"new  villages"  throughout  Malaya.  These 
new  villages  offered  new  opportunities  to 
Christians  that  they  had  never  had  before, 
for  now  large  numbers  of  people  were 
forced  to  live  together  and  they  could  be 
reached  by  the  Gospel. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  life 
the  mission  put  great  emphasis  on  evan- 
gelistic and  medical  work  in  these  villages. 
However,  in  the  60's  a  new  emphasis  was 
put  on  urban  work  which  has  resulted  in 
increased  growth  and  a  firmer  financial 
foundation. 

In  1963,  ten  years  after  the  U.L.C. A.  en- 
tered the  Malayan  work,  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Malaysia  and  Singapore  was 
officially  organized.  Today  the  church  in- 
cludes 9  city  congregations  with  three 
more  planned  in  the  near  future,  8  town 
congregations,  16  village  congregations, 
and  a  wide  number  of  preaching  points 
stretching  from  Thailand  on  the  North 
to  Singapore  in  the  South. 

West  Malaysia  is  about  the  same  size 
as  North  Carolina.  There  are  18  National 
Clergy  serving  the  church  (all  Chinese) 
and  14  missionary  units.  Church  member- 
ship stands  at  about  3,000  with  a  substan- 
tial growth  now  taking  place.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  Lutheran  Church  is  the  fast- 
est growing  church  in  Malaysia  and  Sing- 
apore. The  Church  is  completely  under 
National  Leadership  with  the  exception 
of  myself  and  my  primary  responsibility 
at  this  point  is  to  work  to  lose  my  position 
to  a  National. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Malaysia  and 
Singapore  is  the  youngest  of  all  L.C.A. 
assisted  churches.  A  plan  for  full  self- 
support  has  been  implemented  and  it  is 
expected  that  by  1980,  at  the  latest,  the 
Church  will  be  fully  self-reliant. 

The  Church  has  also  adopted  plans  for 
the  next  two  years  1972-1974  to  re -struc- 
ture its  organization  with  three  priorities 
in  mind:  (1 )  Church  Growth,  (2)  Steward- 
ship, and  (3)  a  full  use  of  its  members 
(lay  and  clergy)  in  ministry  to  the  people 
of  the  region. 

Over  70  highly  qualified  business  and 
professional  members  of  the  Church  have 


responded  to  a  call  for  a  two  year  training 
course  which  will  lead  to  their  commission- 
ing as  Deacons  and  Deaconesses.  They 
are  receiving  theological  training  by  ex- 
tension in  preaching,  teaching,  Asian 
Church  History,  Lutheran  Doctrine,  Ste- 
wardship, Old  and  New  Testament,  Coun- 
seling, etc.,  to  enable  them  to  function  in 
a  ministry  designed  to  carry  out  work 
now  underway,  and  also  to  open  new 
areas  of  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
clergy  of  the  church. 

Within  a  year  these  men  and  women 
will  be  ready  to  take  up  their  calls  in  a 
"Tent  Making"  Ministry  throughout  the 
entire  church.  Already  laymen  have  es- 
tablished new  congregations  and  a  par- 
ticular emphasis  is  being  put  on  "house" 
churches. 

A  unique  step  taken  in  1972  has  been 
to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  Aboriginese 
of  West  Malaysia  that  number  something 
like  70,000  people.  This  is  an  interesting 
development  in  that  a  receiving  church 
has  established  its  own  outreach  in  mis- 
sion. This  is  a  program  supported  entire- 
ly by  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Malaysia 
and  Singapore  and  a  full-time  pastor  has 
been  assigned  to  this  work. 

After  two  months  in  the  work  the 
pastor  reports  that  he  has  30  people  re- 
questing baptism.  This  is  a  bold  step  be- 
cause Islam,  which  is  the  official  religion 
of  Malaysia,  claims  these  people  as  Mus- 
lims. By  law,  Christians  are  not  allowed 
to  witness  to  Muslims.  Yet,  we  believe 
that  this  work  can  lead  to  thousands  being 
brought  to  Christ  and  we  dare  to  take  this 
step.  Already  training  courses  are  being 
conducted  for  selected  aboriginese  to  be- 
come "Tent  Making"  pastors. 

Although  young  and  small  compared 
to  Methodists,  Anglicans,  Presbyterians 
and  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  been 
in  Malaysia  for  a  hundred  years,  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  made  a  large  im- 
pact on  the  life  of  Christianity  in  this  re- 
gion. 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  taken  a  good 
leadership  in  ecumenical  affairs,  mass 
communications,  stewardship,  emphasis 
on  youth,  and  in  making  record  break- 
ing steps  in  becoming  a  fully  autono- 
mous church.  In  addition  the  church  has 
led  in  social  ministries  in  ways  that  others 
have  not. 


Through  the  Lutheran  Church,  an  In- 
stitute of  Studies  of  Religions  and  Society 
was  made  possible  and  an  L.C.A.  Mis- 
sionary was  seconded  to  this  work.  An- 
other worker  was  given  over  to  Commu- 
nity Organization  and  through  his  efforts 
one  hundred  community  organizations 
in  one  city  have  joined  together  to  work 
for  a  better  life. 

Surely,  there  have  been  difficulties, 
but  through  these  efforts  the  church  has 
made  a  major  impact  within  the  nation. 

Another  successful  experiment  has  been 
made  at  Jurong  in  Singapore.  Here  the 
Lutheran  Church  is  the  only  church  serv- 
ing some  100,000  people,  with  projections 
raising  that  number  to  an  eventual  400,000. 
An  ecumenical  church  in  the  truest  sense, 
the  Jurong  Church  has  something  like  17 
denominations  represented  in  its  mem- 
bership. These  members  have  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  being  Lutheran  members  yet 
they  may  retain  their  membership  in 
their  own  denominations.  In  fact,  the  pres- 
ent Chairman  of  the  Church  Council  is  a 
Methodist  and  represents  the  Jurong 
Church  to  all  Lutheran  meetings;  how- 
ever he  is  treated  as  a  full  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  The  Church  is  fully 
Lutheran  and  has  a  Lutheran  Pastor  ac- 
cording to  agreement  reached  with  other 
denominations  in  the  area.  The  Jurong 
Industrial  Development  is  the  world's  sec- 
ond largest  Industrial  area. 

One  of  the  problems  of  our  relating 
ourselves  to  the  people  of  the  L.C.A.  is 
that  of  communicating  what  is  going  on 
in  this  area  of  the  world.  So  many  think 
of  this  area  as  jungles,  snakes,  tigers, 
etc.  True  there  are  jungles,  etc.,  but 
they  are  going  down  and  in  their  place 
grow  skyscrapers  and  housing  develop- 
ments that  compare  with  anything  going 
on  in  the  Western  world.  In  Singapore  a 
new  housing  unit  is  completed  every  45 
minutes  and  in  ten  years  60  percent  of  the 
population  will  live  in  high  rise  apartments. 

We  have  problems  of  urban  drift,  thous- 
ands upon  thousands  leaving  the  rural 
areas  and  moving  to  the  cities.  There  are 
the  problems  of  uprooted  homes,  pollution, 
over  population,  crime,  racial  problems 
greater  than  those  in  the  United  States, 
and  an  affluent  society  with  problems  of 
drugs,  promiscuity,  birth  control,  highway 
accidents,  student  unrest,  and  everything 
else   that   goes   with    a   developing   and 


developed  nations.  What  is  basically  need- 
ed in  the  United  States  is  information  and 
understanding  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
many  areas  of  the  world  that  are  certainly 
going  to  affect  the  lives  of  Americans  in 
the  years  to  come. 

So  much  is  going  on  here  that  it  is 
impossible  to  relate  it  in  a  report  of  this 
sort.  But  1  do  hope  that  in  some  small 
way  this  will  help  to  bridge  many  gaps 
in  communications. 

I  have  only  picked  out  a  few  highlights; 
there  are  many  more.  The  Lutheran  Church 
in  Malaysia  and  Singapore  is  a  growing, 
developing,  and  maturing  church  of  which 
Lutherans  in  America  can  be  proud.  It  is 
thrilling  to  me  to  be  a  part  of  a  developing 
church  with  all  of  its  problems  of  coming 
to  age.  I  would  simply  say  that  for  any 
who  have  a  spirit  of  adventure,  a  love  of 
people,  and  a  desire  to  be  part  of  a  foun- 
dation of  a  church,  they  should  go  to  a  place 
like  this  for  some  real  eye  openers  and  a 
feeling  of  making  history  for  the  Lord. 

And  may  I  end  by  saying  thank  God 
for  institutions  like  Lenoir  Rhyne  who  do 
so  much  to  promote  this  spirit  of  going 
out  for  service. 

You  have  asked  what  is  involved  in 
my  work  as  Bishop  of  the  Church.  Gen- 
erally speaking  my  duties  might  be  divided 
into  several  areas:  (1)  Spiritual  concern 
for  our  congregations  and  pastors,  (2)  Ad- 
ministrative, (3)  Representative,  (4)  Extra- 
curricular. 

A  good  deal  of  my  time  is  spent  in  visit- 
ing and  encouraging  our  congregations, 
in  building  and  developing  their  spiritual 
lives  and  programs  within  the  church. 
Since  we  are  a  young  church,  with  many 
of  the  pastors  first  generation  Christians, 
there  is  a  need  to  pay  close  and  special 
attention  to  their  understanding  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  Church,  and  the  problems  and  pres- 
sures that  a  non-Christian  culture  brings 
to  them. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  members.  Our 
conversion  rate  is  probably  something 
like  80  percent  -  85  percent  over  against 
transfer  growth  of  5  percent  -  10  percent, 
and  biological  growth  of  5  percent  -  10 
percent.  Our  people  need  special  help  in 
their  prayer  life,  Bible  studies,  relation- 
ships with  others,  family  problems  when 
one  becomes  a  Christian  in  a  family  where 
all  the  others  are  Buddhist,  Hindu,  or 
some  other  religion. 


The  very  fact  that  our  church  decided 
to  have  a  Bishop  was  because  they  felt  the 
real  need  for  strong  spiritual  leadership 
which  the  title  of  President  did  not  indi- 
cate. So  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  my  time 
in  travel  to  our  pastors  and  congregations 
in  an  attempt  to  help  them  in  their  spiritual 
concerns. 

Secondly,  a  part  of  my  time  is  spent  in 
dealing  with  administrative  work.  This 
is  necessary  and  takes  much  time  because 
in  Malaysia  and  Singapore  we  have  to  deal 
with  immigration  problems,  visas,  Regis- 
trar's of  Societies,  and  other  officials  of  the 
government  from  time  to  time.  In  addition 
there  is  the  every  day  letters  to  be  ans- 
wered, policy  to  be  made,  decisions  on 
policy,  chairing  meetings,  organizing  sem- 
inars and  various  other  meetings  and  con- 
sultations, planning  conventions  and  com- 
mittee work  for  the  year,  and  serving  as 
ex-officio  on  all  committees  of  the  church. 

Thirdly,  as  Bishop  I  represent  the 
Church  as  official  spokesman  in  all  mat- 
ters, attend  functions  on  behalf  of  the 
church,  meet  with  other  "Heads"  of 
Churches  in  ecumenical  affairs,  represent 
the  church  at  certain  social  affairs  put 
on  by  government  officials,  other  churches, 
or  functions  within  our  own  church. 

Then,  a  fourth  point,  is  extra-curricular 
activities.  I  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  Trinity  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Singapore.  This  is  an  ecu- 
menical seminary  with  some  60-70  students 
and  15  faculty  members  representing  An- 
glicans, Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Luth- 
erans, and  others. 

I  also  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Lutheran  Churches  in  Malaysia 
and  Singapore.  Represented  in  that  Con- 
ference is  our  own  church,  the  Huria  Kris- 
ten  Batak  Protestant  Church  of  Indonesia, 
and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Malaysia  and  Singapore. 

Further,  I  also  serve  as  a  Consultant 
to  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  in  Gene- 
va, Switzerland  on  Church  Economy  and 
Stewardship  in  their  Department  of  Stud- 
ies. This  also  requires  travel  from  time  to 
time  to  Geneva. 

In  addition  there  are  regional  and  area 
conferences  taking  place  from  time  to 
time  either  sponsored  by  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  or  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  or  the  East  Asia  Christian 
Conference  which  I  attend  on  behalf  of 
the  church. 


Debators  enjoy  success 


By  Debbie  Gaskins '73 


The  Lenoir  Rhyne  College  debators 
will  participate  in  the  state  forensic  tour- 
nament April  6  and  7  at  East  Carolina 
University.  They  will  be  debating  against 
several  area  colleges  and  universities, 
including  Wake  Forest,  Davidson,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Pfeiffer,  and  Duke. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  team  was  in- 
volved in  tournaments  throughout  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  Recently,  they 
faced  competition  from  28  schools  such 
as  Brandeis,  Columbia,  City  University 
of  New  York,  and  Fordham  at  a  tourna- 
ment at  Brooklyn  College  in  New  York. 
Lenoir  Rhyne  took  first  place  honors  in 
debate  and  placed  second  in  the  play- 
offs. 

A  typical  debate  tournament  consists 
of  six  rounds  with  the  teams  matched  at 
random  during  the  first  half.  For  the 
final  three  rounds,  teams  of  equal  stand- 
ing are  matched  together. 

Debator  David  Deal,  a  senior  with 
four  years'  experience,  feels  that  "Com- 
petition in  debate  is  just  as  important  to 
us  as  football  and  basketball." 

Actually,  forensics  is  treated  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  a  major  sport  in  many 
colleges  and  universities.  Large  budgets 
are  allotted  and  full-time  researchers  are 
employed.  Full  scholarships  are  often 
granted  to  debators. 

For  the  17  members  of  the  Lenoir 
Rhyne  team,  however,  debating  is  strict- 


ly an  extra-curricular  activity.  The 
team,  coached  by  Professors  Russell 
Brown,  Bill  Mauney,  and  Lou  Rossiter, 
is  responsible  for  obtaining  its  own  in- 
formation. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  school, 
each  debator  spends  an  average— ©f— ten 

hours  per  week  doing  research  onjfo 
topic,  which  this  year  is  Socialized  Mecr- 
icine.  During  the  week  of  a  debate, 
preparation  time  is  increased  to  15  to 
18  hours.  All  information  used  in  a  de- 
bate must  be  available  to  the  general 
public  so  that  such  things  as  private  let- 
ters and  interviews  are  disqualified. 

Ordinarily,  the  debators  make  five 
trips  per  semester,  which  means  that  a 
great  deal  of  class  time  must  be  sacrificed. 
Their  interest  in  forensics,  however,  in- 
cludes more  than  the  hours  they  spend 
in  research  and  actual  debate.  This  year 
they  have  helped  to  organize  debate 
teams  in  the  Catawba  County  high  schools 
and  the  team  participates  in  judging 
events  at  the  schools. 

Doug  Bean,  a  senior  with  three  years' 
experience  in  collegiate  debating  feels 
that  he  has  benefitted  from  the  time  he 
has  devoted  to  this  activity.  It  is  his  opin- 
ion that  debate  helps  one  "to  be  able  to 
analyze  things  objectively  and  see  both 
sides  of  an  issue.  It  improves  communi- 
cation." 

Debate  at  Lenoir  Rhyne  has  had  a 
long  history,  spanning  nearly  half  a  cen- 


time// E.  Brown 


tury.  The  organization,  now  called  the 
Albert  Keiser  Debate  Forum,  is  named 
for  its  founder  Professor  Albert  Keiser 
who  also  began  the  South  Atlantic  For- 
ensic Tournament. 

This  tournament,  now  in  it's  fortieth 
year,  is  the  nation's  oldest  debate  tourna- 
ment which  has  operated  on  a  continuous 
basis  through  the  years.  It  is  hosted  an- 
nually by  the  Lenoir  Rhyne  debate  team 
which  does  not  participate  in  the  events. 

This  year  the  debate  coaches  from 
Duke,  Wake  Forest,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  presented  Lenoir 
Rhyne  with  The  Albert  Keiser  Memorial 
Trophy.  The  team  accumulating  the  high- 
est number  of  points  at  each  year's 
tournament  will  have  its  name  en- 
graved on  the  face  of  the  trophy  which 
will  remain  at  Lenoir  Rhyne. 

Duke  debate  coach  Joe  Weatherby 
purchased  the  trophy,  an  antique  which 
has  been  shown  on  television,  at  an 
auction  and  had  it  mounted  on  the 
base  which  contains  the  winners'  names. 
Former  coaches  Frank  Shirley  of  Wake 
Forest  and  Merle  Christiansen  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  joined  him 
in  presenting  the  trophy  to  Lenoir  Rhyne. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro  debators  defeated  David- 
son for  the  honor  of  having  their  names 
the  first  to  be  engraved  on  the  trophy  in 
this  year's  competition  at  Lenoir  Rhyne. 


David  Deal 


LENOIR  RHYNE  IN  WATERCOLOR 


Yoder  Building 


By  arrangement  with  Davis  Gray,  nationally  known  watercolorist, 
the  Alumni  Association  of  Lenoir  Rhyne  College  has  produced  a 
series  of  four  sparkling  paintings  of  new  and  old  Lenoir  Rhyne. 
Scenes  include  Yoder  Building,  Rhyne  Building,  Voigt  R.  Cromer 
College  Center,  and  the  Carl  A.  Rudisill  Library. 

Each  full-color  painting  measures  1 1"  by  14"  and  is  individually 
rendered  --  it  is  not  a  printed  reproduction  --  on  fine  paper. 

The  price  of  each  scene  is  $7.50,  matted  and  ready  for  framing. 
All  four  may  be  ordered  for  $25.00. 

The  paintings  may  also  be  ordered  framed  with  glass  in  hand- 
some, wood  crafted  frames  of  grey -brown  wood  with  an  inset  of 
soft-toned  grey  linen,  high-lighted  with  an  inner  border  of  gold 
trim.  These  are  available  for  an  additional  $7.50  per  painting,  or 
all  four  may  be  ordered  for  $50.00.  These  prices  include 
handling,  packing,  and  shipping  charges. 

All  four  paintings  are  offered  with  full  money-back  return  privi- 
leges. 


FOR    EARLY    DELIVERY,    RETURN    THE    ATTACHED    COUPON  TODAY 


afe?Jid 


Cromer  College  Center 


Rhyne  Building 


Rudisill  Library 


Gentlemen:    Please    send    me    the    Lenoir    Rhyne   Watercolors 
indicated  below,  at  $25.00  for  the  set  of  4,  or  $7.50  each. 

Please  send  me  the  paintings  matted,  ready  for  framing. 

Please  send  me  the  paintings  framed  (with  glass).  I  have  enclosed 
the  additional  $7.50  per  painting. 

My  check  for             is  enclosed. 

If  I  am  not  fully  satisfied,  I  understand  I  may  return  them  for  a 
full  refund. 

Rhyne  Building                                        Rudisi„  Library 
Yoder  Building                                           Cromer  Center 

Return  to:  Alumni  Office 

Box  228,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College 
Hickory,  North  Carolina  28601 

Name 

Address 

City,  State,  Zip 

Alumni  day 
reunions  set 


Reunions  by  19  Lenoir  Rhyne  alumni 
classes  will  highlight  the  annual  Alumni 
Day  program  which  has  been  scheduled 
on  the  Hickory  campus  for  Saturday, 
May  26. 

The  Class  of  1923,  with  Dr.  J.  L. 
Norris  of  Hickory  as  reunion  chairman, 
will  observe  its  50th  graduation  anniver- 
sary to  head  the  list  of  reunion  classes. 
Holding  its  25th  anniversary  reunion  will 
be  the  Class  of  1948,  with  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Golden  of  Charlotte  as 
as  Reunion  Chairman  . 

Other  reuniting  classes,  and  their  re- 
union chairmen,  will  be:  1910,  1911, 
1912,  1913,  Dr.  Fred  R.  Yoder  of  Camp- 
bellsville,  Ky.;  1918,  the  Rev.  Paul  L. 
Miller  of  Hickory; 

1924,  Rev.  Lethco  C.  Bumgarner  of 
Winston-Salem;  1925,  Victor  G.  Shuford 
of  Hickory;  1926,  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Sox  of 
Greensboro;  1927,  William  B.  Bolton  of 
Fredericksburg,  Va.; 

1943,  Mrs.  Manella  Bivens  Hollar 
of  Hickory;  1944,  reunion  chairman  to 
be  announced;  1945,  Prof.  Thomas  H. 
Blackburn  of  Hickory;  1946,  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  N.  Earl  Townsend  of  Reidsville; 

1962,  Clarence  Pugh  of  Woodruff, 
S.  C;  1963,  Thomas  Hegele  of  Raleigh; 
1964,  the  Rev.  Robert  Shelby  III  of  Hud- 
son; and  1965,  reunion  chairman  to  be 
announced. 

The  reunions  will  be  scheduled  on  the 
campus  on  Saturday  afternoon,  but  the 
full  Alumni  Day  program  will  begin  in 
the  morning  and  continue  into  the  eve- 
ning. The  total  program  will  be  designed 
for  all  alumni,  regardless  of  class. 

The  program  will  open  with  a  morn- 
ing public  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation Board  of  Directors.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  Line- 
berger  Administration  Building.  David 
Hoyle  of  Dallas,  president,  will  preside. 

The  program  will  close  with  the  an- 
nual Alumni  Banquet  in  the  evening. 
The  banquet  will  include  the  presenta- 
tion of  alumni  awards  and  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Detailed  plans  for  all  scheduled 
events  will  be  announced  later  this  month 
in  a  special  mailing  to  all  alumni.  The 
announcement  brochure  and  program 
plans  are  being  prepared  by  the  Alumni 
Association's  Committee  on  Alumni 
Day,  headed  by  Mrs.  Ann  Suggs  Guth- 
rie '62  of  Hickory. 
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Alumni 


V 


lews 


Jeff  Norris 


The  Alumni  Office  in  the  past  has  avoided  offering  excuses  for  its  errors. 
Not  because  we  make  no  errors;  we  make  plenty.  But  simply  because  we 
think  excuses  serve  no  useful  purpose  except  perhaps  to  appease  our  hurt 
pride. 

This  time,  however,  we  are  making  excuses.  After  we  explain,  we  hope 
you'll  understand. 

Excuse  No.  1:  We  are  computerizing  our  alumni  records.  The  process 
began  last  summer,  but  we  are  only  now  getting  around  to  verifying  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  fed  into  the  computer. 

Our  hope  was  to  verify  the  data  in  our  spare  time  without  interrupting 
the  routine  services  of  the  office.  But  finally  we  realized  two  truths:  (1)  checking 
the  accuracy  of  the  data  on  the  computer  is  a  full-time,  not  a  spare-time, 
job,  and  (2)  inaccurate  data  on  the  computer  can  undermine  all  other  services 
of  the  office. 

With  the  aid  of  some  reallocated  staff  personnel  and  some  outside  help, 
we  began  in  January  the  tedious  process  of  checking  each  bit  of  information 
regarding  14,000  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  college.  We  had  hoped  to 
complete  the  work  in  March,  but  now  it  appears  it  may  take  until  May. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  we  have  very  limited  access  to  our  files 
—  either  the  manual  files  or  the  computer  files.  So  if  you  changed  addresses 
last  fall  and  we  still  haven't  caught  up  with  you,  or  we  seem  unusually  slow 
in  responding  to  your  inquiries,  please  bear  with  us. 

Excuse  No.  2:  The  Alumni  Office  has  no  director.  The  post  of  Director 
of  Alumni  Affairs  has  not  been  filled  since  Tony  Jackson  resigned  in  mid- 
January.  It  appears  the  position  may  remain  vacant  for  several  weeks  to  come. 

As  an  ex-Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  I  am  trying  to  keep  one  eye  on 
the  office,  but  of  course  that  isn't  the  same  as  having  an  up-to-date,  knowledge- 
able, full-time,  alert  executive  on  the  job. 

Excuse  No.  3:  The  other  Alumni  Office  worker,  the  secretary,  is  taking 
a  maternity  leave  of  absence.  And  her  absence  will  be  felt.  She  is  not  only 
an  efficient  worker;  she  has  served  in  the  position  since  1965  and  become 
an  important  source  of  information  for  and  about  Lenoir  Rhyne  alumni. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Annas  began  her  leave  on  March  16,  and  we  shall  look 
forward  to  her  return.  In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Gilda  Chapman  is  serving  as 
Alumni  Office  secretary.  She  is  eager  to  serve  you,  but  she  does  ask  that 
you  keep  in  mind  she  is  not  an  eight-year  veteran  on  the  job. 

Your  Alumni  Office,  therefore,  heads  into  its  busiest  season  with  some 
handicaps.  But  we  do  not  plan  to  cut  back  on  our  program  or  services. 

Plans  for  Alumni  Day  on  May  26  are  proceeding  on  schedule,  thanks 
to  the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  Alumni  Day  Committee.  Reunions  for  19 
alumni  classes  are  being  planned  for  the  day  by  volunteers  from  the  classes. 
And  the  Alumni  Office  is  endeavoring  to  serve  those  regional  alumni  chapters 
which  have  scheduled  meetings  for  the  spring. 

In  addition,  the  office  is  still  receiving  reservations  for  the  Lenoir  Rhyne 
two-week  Alumni  Tour  in  Europe  in  June,  and  it  is  processing  orders  for 
the  colorful  watercolorsof  Lenoir  Rhyne  campus  scenes. 

And,  marring  a  major  setback,  this  issue  of  Profile  will  get  out,  thanks 
to  Earl  Rose,  Director  of  Media  Services.  You  should  also  receive  in  the 
mail  soon  further  details  on  the  Alumni  Day  schedule  and  your  ballot  for 
voting  on  officers  and  directors  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

So,  despite  the  handicaps,  your  Alumni  Office  is  functioning.  And  you 
should  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  if  we  can  serve  you.  But,  if  you  see  an 
error  .  .  .  well,  we  got  an  excuse. 


Alumni  Tour  Planned 


What  are  your  plans  for  the  summer  of '73. 

If  you're  like  most  people,  you  have  thought  about  that  far  off  vacation,  but  haven't  made  any  real  plans  yet. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Lenoir  Rhyne  College  has  a  unique  suggestion  for  you-why  not  spend  two  weeks  in  Europe 
visiting  five  of  the  most  exciting  cities  on  the  continent-Paris,  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen,  Bergen  and  London! 

The  Alumni  Association  is  making  plans  now  for  a  fabulous  two  week  tour  available  to  all  alumni,  parents,  faculty,  staff 
and  friends  of  Lenoir  Rhyne  and  their  families. 

Our  tour  will  depart  from  New  York's  Kennedy  International  Airport  on  Monday,  June  18  bound  for  beautiful  and 
romantic  Paris,  France.  We  will  spend  two  days  in  delightful  Paris  visiting  places  like  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  Napolean's 
Tomb,  motoring  along  the  Champs  Ely  sees  and  shopping  for  perfumes  and  fashions. 

Then  off  to  colorful  Amsterdam  on  June  2 1 .  The  flower  will  be  in  bloom  throughout  the  city  for  a  spectacular  array  of 
color.  The  countryside  is  dotted  with  windmills  and  the  shopping  opportunities  are  out  of  this  world.  Sightseeing  will 
take  you  to  the  diamond  cutteries,  the  House  of  Anne  Frank,  the  world  famous  Rijksmuseum  containing  the  finest 
collection  of  paintings  by  Dutch  artists  in  the  world,  and  you  will  have  a  chance  to  ride  through  the  canals.  Amsterdam 
tourists  will  want  to  shop  for  beautiful  blue  delf  china  available  only  in  Holland. 

Your  next  stop  is  Copenhagen  on  June  24.  Here  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  magnificent  Tivoli  Gardens, 
known  throughout  Europe.  Tivoli  is  the  amusement  park  where  puppets  perform  and  bands  play  amid  a  wonderland  of 
bright  lights.  Sightseeing  in  Copenhagen  will  take  you  to  Christianborg  Palace,  the  Little  Mermaid  in  the  harbor  and  the 
old  Fish  Market. 

Bergen  is  next  on  the  agenda  and  what  a  lovely  city  this  is.  You  will  see  excellent  examples  of  Medieval  Renaissance  as 
well  as  modern  architecture.  Visit  the  Hanseatic  Museum  of  Medieval  life  and  Merchant's  Quay. 

Your  final  stop  is  historic  London,  England  where  you  will  visit  the  sights  you've  read  about-Westminster  Abbey,  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  Trafalgar  Square,  Picadilly  Circus  and  the  Tower  of  London.  While  in  London,  a  full  day  excursion  is 
planned  to  Stratford-Upon-Avon,  Shakespeare  Country.  You'll  see  the  grave  of  the  noted  author  and  Anne  Hathaway's 
Cottage. 

Return  home  to  New  York  on  July  2  after  two  breathless  weeks  of  the  best  of  Europe.  Your  bags  will  be  bursting  at  the 
seams  with  priceless  souvenirs  and  your  hearts  will  be  lost  forever  somewhere  amid  sparkling  Europe. 

The  tour  cost,  $850.00,  includes  round  trip  transportation  between  New  York  and  Europe,  sightseeing  and  transfers, 
luggage  handling  and  porterage,  accommodations  in  First  class  hotels  and  almost  all  meals. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Lenoir  Rhyne  hopes  that  you  will  join  us  for  this  exciting  holiday.  For  complete  details  and 
an  itinerary,  contact  the  alumni  office  at  Lenoir  Rhyne. 
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Williams  assumes  command 


Lenoir  Rhyne  College's  new  multiple 
offense  will  be  guided  next  year  by 
a  new  head  coach,  it  was  announced 
recently,  as  C.  Danny  Williams,  Class 
of  '58,  was  named  to  succeed  four- 
time  Carolinas  Conference  Coach  of  the 
Year  Hanley  Painter. 

Painter,  who  graduated  from  Lenoir 
Rhyne  in  1950  and  has  served  on  its 
coaching  staff  since  1954,  will  continue 
in  his  capacity  as  athletic  director  at 
the  school. 

In  announcing  the  coaching  change, 
Lenoir    Rhyne    president   Dr.    Raymond 


Bost  commended  both  Williams  and  Pain- 
ter. "Coach  Williams  has  demonstrated 
a  keen  sensitivity  to  the  role  of  athle- 
tics in  the  total  program  of  the  college," 
commented  Dr.  Bost,  "and  we  are 
pleased  that  we  can  make  this  staff 
adjustment  at  this  time." 

"Coach  Painter,"  continued  Dr.  Bost, 
"has  compiled  a  record  that  is  the  envy 
of  his  counterparts  at  many  other  institu- 
tions, and  we  are  grateful  for  the  part 
that  he  has  played  in  cultivating  apprecia- 
tion for  the  devefopment  of  the  total 
individual —  body,  mind,  and  spirit." 


Painter  became  head  football  coach 
at  Lenoir  Rhyne  in  1962  after  his  old 
mentor  and  boss,  Clarence  Stasavich, 
moved  on  to  East  Carolina.  In  the 
eleven  seasons  since,  he  has  compiled 
a  record  of  64  wins  and  41  losses, 
while  capturing  five  Carolinas  Conference 
crowns. 

Named  Carolinas  Conference  Coach 
of  the  Year  four  times  and  National 
Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
District  Coach  of  the  year  two  times, 
Painter  was  also  twice  nominated  as 
National  Coach  of  the  Year  by  the 
American  Football  Coaches  Association, 
in  addition,  he  served  as  president  of 
the  NAIA  for  two  years. 

Painter's  administrative  duties  as 
athletic  director  have  become  increasing- 
ly large  over  the  years,  however,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  been  considering 
stepping  down  for  several  years. 

"This  just  looked  like  the  right  time 
to  do  it,"  the  former  head  coach  com- 
mented. "We  have  just  changed  to  a 
new  system,  and  we  have  a  young 
team  and  staff." 

Dr.  Bost  noted  Painter's  need  to  devote 
his  full  attention  to  the  athletic  director- 
ship and  said,  "For  several  years  we 
have  been  concerned  about  providing 
a  more  diverse  and  sustained  program 
of  spring  sports.  All  the  while  the  adminis- 
trative duties  falling  upon  the  director 
of  athletics  have  mounted,  leaving  Coach 
Painter  less  and  less  time  to  devote 
to  coaching  football. 

"With  Coach  Williams  assuming  full 
responsibility  for  football,"  Dr.  Bosl  con- 
tinued, "Coach  Painter  will  be  able 
to  give  spring  sports  the  additional  atten- 
tion that  they  deserve." 

A  native  of  Valdese,  Williams  was 
a  standout  blocking  back  on  the  great 
Lenoir  Rhyne  football  teams  of  the  late 
50s  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Bear  coaching  staff  since  1 965. 

From  1958  to  1963  Williams  was 
head  coach  at  Monroe  High  School  where 
his  teams  posted  a  24-game  home  win- 
ning streak,  including  an  undefeated  team 
in  1963. 

Moving  from  Monroe  to  Statesville 
Senior  High  School,  Williams  took  an 
almost  totally  inexperienced  team  to  a 
5-5  record  before  being  named  offensive 
coach  at  Lenoir  Rhyne  the  following 
year.  During  his  years  as  an  interscholas- 
tic  coach  Williams  also  acquired  the 
master  of  arts  degree  from  Furman  Uni- 
versity. 

Williams  was  pleased  with  his  recent 
promotion,    but   he   has   not   had   much 


Hanley  Painter 
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Danny  Williams 
time  to  consider  it.  The  new  head  coach 
has  just  completed  a  successful  off-season 
practice    and    is    in    the    midst    of    an 
extensive  recruiting  campaign. 

Williams,  who  is  assisted  by  coaches 
Claude  Brewer  and  Jack  Huss,  is  con- 
fident about  next  year's  Bear  team  and 
was  very  pleased  with  the  recent  spring 
drills.  "Along  with  Coach  Brewer  and 
Coach  Huss,"  commented  Williams,  "1 
am  very  optimistic  about  next  year's 
team.  We  had  a  definite  schedule  to 
guide  the  spring  practice  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  and  it  worked  real  well. 
Our  injuries,  too,  were  held  to  a  minimum, 
and  most  of  our  players  seemed  to 
have  fun  and  improve." 

"In  addition,"  the  new  head  coach 
noted,  "we  discovered  three  or  four 
new  players  during  the  off-season  drills 
that  could  bolster  our  attack  next  year." 

Recruiting  also  leaves  the  recently- 
appointed  Bear  football  mentor  in  smiles, 
and  he  comments  that  it  appears  as 
if  this  year's  program  has  been  a  success. 


"We  changed  our  recruiting  emphasis 
this  year,"  says  Williams,  "And  went 
after  bigger,  stronger  interior  linemen. 
As  a  result,"  he  notes,  "we  have  signed 
at  least  five  men  in  the  6'2"-6'3",  230-250 
range.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
have  acquired  several  outstanding  backs 
as  transfers  or  new  students." 

"We  have  corresponded  this  year  with 
over  500  prospects,"  Williams  concludes, 
"and  the  extra  work  seems  to  be  paying 
off." 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  new  Bear 
head  coach  sees  non-conference  matches 
with  Davidson,  Furman,  Wofford,  Carson- 
Newman,  and  Appalachian  as  very  im- 
portant to  the  Bruin  program.  "The 
non-conference  teams  on  our  schedule 
next  year  are  tough,"  says  Williams, 
"and  we  will  have  to  do  a  good  job 
to  compete  with  them.  But  this  is  the 
type  of  team  that  we  want  to  play," 
he  continues,  "and  if  we  can  do  well 
against  them,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
handle  our  conference  opponents. 


"I  think,"  concludes  Williams,  "that 
we  will  be  able  to  put  a  pretty  good 
football  team  on  the  field  next  year, 
and  I  look  for  us  to  play  an  exciting 
brand  of  football." 

The  new  Bruin  head  coach  will  lead 
his  charges  through  one  more  practice 
session  before  school  closes  this  season, 
a  week-long  practice  to  improve  timing 
and  increase  the  familiarity  of  the  players 
with  the  offense,  and  then  his  players 
will  not  return  until  August  26.  Three 
weeks  of  heavy  practice  will  follow  their 
return  in  preparation  for  the  season 
opener  against  the  Wofford  Terriers  on 
College  Field  September  15. 

Williams  sums  up  his  feelings  about 
his  new  position  with  praise  for  Painter 
and  hope  for  the  future.  "1  am  very 
happy  that  Coach  Painter  and  Dr.  Bost 
have  the  confidence  to  offer  me  this 
position,"  he  says,  "and  1  owe  the 
opportunity  all  to  Coach  Painter.  I  look 
forward  to  the  challenge." 
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Sociology  professors 
publish  new  work 


Professors  Theodore  J.  Thuesen  and 
Daniel  C.  Bruch  of  the  Lenoir  Rhyne 
College  sociology  department  have 
edited  an  anthology  of  selected  readings 
dealing  with  problems  of  three  compo- 
nents of  the  family  unit. 

Entitled  "Toward  a  Sociology  of  the 
Family:  Special  Problems,"  the  book 
was  published  on  February  12  by  the 
Selected  Academic  Readings  division  of 
Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  New  York. 
The  text's  three  sections  concern  the 
major  obstacles  encountered  by  women, 
youth  and  the  aged. 


The  anthology  has  been  designed  for 
use  in  supplement  to  a  standard  text  in 
marriage  and  family,  it  attempts  to  ex- 
amine special  problems  and  controver- 
sial issues  which  are  evident  even  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  course  but  are  ordin- 
arily reserved  for  advanced  study. 

Bruch  and  Thuesen,  however,  have  al- 
lowed such  issues  to  become  a  funda- 
mental aspect  of  the  course. 

The  editors  have  explained  their  pro- 
cedure in  the  book's  introduction. 
1  'Rather  than  attempting  to  hide  or  ig- 
nore them,  we  have  chosen  to  identify 


and  examine  several  of  these  areas  as 
building  blocks  to  understanding  the  en- 
tire field." 

Several  articles  have  origins  from  dis- 
ciplines other  than  sociology  and  others 
were  taken  from  journals  seldom  read 
by  students.  "We  have  attempted  to 
choose  some  of  the  most  readable 
articles  applicable  to  the  interests  of 
American  college  students,"  say  the  edi- 
tors in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
material. 

The  text  is  already  in  use  in  Lenoir 
Rhyne    marriage    and    family   classes. 


Prof.  Bruch 


Prof.  Thuessen 
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CLASS 

NOTES 


♦18 

L.  A.  Wolfe  was  presented  the  North  Caro- 
lina    Dairy     Products     Association's     Distin- 
guished Service  Award  for  1972  in  January. 
'27 

Mrs.  B.  E.  (Fannie  Temple)  Collins  is  serv- 
ing her  4th  year  as  Co-chairman  in  the  Drexel 
Cancer  Crusade  to  help  secure  funds  for  the 
research  program  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  She  attends  district  and  state  meetings 
and  serves  as  Secretary  of  the  Burke  County 
Retired  Teachers  Association. 

'32 

O.  Leonard  Moretz  of  Hickory,  the  presi- 
dent of  Carolina  Mills  at  Maiden,  rates  as  one 
of  the  county's  outstanding  men  in  Boy  Scout 
work. 

'33 

Cade  Shaver  of  Hudson   has   retired,   after 
being  with  the  Bank  of  Granite  for  30  years. 
'34 

Millard  F.  Bumgarner,  age  90,  of  Millers 
Creek  passed  away  January  12  after  several 
months  of  ill  health. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  (Alice  Kittrell)  Spratt,  Sr.  a  long 
time  resident  of  Hickory  passed  away  Janu- 
ary 13  following  a  period  of  declining  health. 

Dr.  M.  Luther  St  ire  wait,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  and  Academic  Dean  of  Hamma 
School  of  Theology  has  taken  a  six  months' 
leave  to  continue  his  studies  in  Greek  letter 
writing  and  the  letters  of  the  New  Testament 
at  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

'38 

Mrs.  Paul  J.  (Frances  Sherrill)  Price  former- 
ly Assistant  Cashier  at  the  Bank  of  Granite 
has  been  named  Assistant  Vice  President.  She 
has  been  with  the  Bank  for  29  years. 


'41 

Robert  Alexander  Reynolds  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma  passed  away  February  24  fol- 
lowing a  heart  attack. 

'45 

Charles  Jefferson  Preslar,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Sanford  Herald  and  former  Newton  newspaper 
editor  and  the  editor  of  "A  History  of  Cataw- 
ba County,"  passed  away  February  25. 
'46 

A.  Job  Kistler  has  received  his  Nursing 
Home  Administrator's  License  from  the  N.  C. 
State  Board  of  Licensing  for  Nursing  Home 
Administrators.  He  is  now  the  Administrator 
of  the  Albemarle  Unit  of  North  Carolina 
Lutheran  Homes 
'49 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  director  of  industrial 
relations  for  Broyhill  Industries,  spoke  on 
"Management  in  the  Seventies"  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Hickory  Rotary  Club  in  February. 

C.  R.  Bush  was  named  the  Lenoir  Optimist 
Club's  Man  of  the  Year  during  the  club's 
26th  Annual  Ladies'  Night  Banquet  in  Febru- 
ary. 

'50 

Alfred  R.  Cooke  has  been  elevated  from  vice 
president  to  president  of  the  Hickory  Mer- 
chants Association. 

Mrs.  James  F.  (Marjorie  Norvelle)  Hughey 
was  named  general  chairman  of  the  1973 
Heart  Ball. 

'52 
The    Rev.    Charles   Augustus    McCombs    of 

Wilmington  passed  away  January  21  following 
a  heart  attack. 

The  Rev.  L.  Franklin  Dorton  has  resigned 
from  Our  Savior  Lutheran  Church  in  Welcome 
to  become  pastor  of  Messiah  Lutheran  Church 
atCasselbury,  Florida. 

The  Rev.  Glenn  Ramsey,  Jr.  of  Valdese 
has  taken  up  duties  as  pastor  of  Longivew 
Baptist  Church  in  Hickory. 

'53 

The  Rev.  Paul  Conrad,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Lutheran  Church  in  Statesville  was  given  the 
Outstanding  Citizenship  Award  for  1972  in 
January. 

'54 

R.  Willis  Abernethy,  Minister  of  Music  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Marion,  was  se- 
lected as  the  "Civitan  Citizen  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Marion  Civitan  Club.  He  has  been  Minister 
of  Music  at  First  Baptist  for  the  past  eight 
years. 

Joe  L.  Kiser  of  Vale  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  N.  C.  Soybean  Producers 
Association  during  annual  meeting  proceed- 
ings of  that  organization  in  Raleigh  recently. 

Dr.  Carroll  Temple,  formerly  of  Hickory 
is  listed  among  the  doctors  of  "Organic  Chem- 
istry," Southern  Research  Center,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1972,  for 
being  "known  by  cancer  researchers  throughout 
the  world  for  their  tireless  and  productive 
efforts  in  design  and  synthesis  of  new  and  more 
effective  anticancer  drugs.  Two  of  the  three 
anticancer  drugs  recently  exchanged  with 
Russian  cancer  reseaxhers  were  designed 
and  synthesized  at  Southern  Research  Center." 
(Quoted  from  the  Annual  Report) 
'56 

Richard  K.  McMacklin  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  and  controller  of  the  NCNB 
Mortgage  Group  which  includes  NCNB 
Mortgage  Corp.,  headquartered  in  Charlotte, 
and  C.  Douglas  Wilson  and  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters in  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Paul  Lutz,  professor  of  biology  at 
UNC-G  was  the  fourth  speaker  on  the  series 
of  colloquiums  held  on  Traditions  in  Transi- 
tion at  James  Sprunt  Institute  in  January.  His 
topic  was  "The  Human  Crisis  in  Ecology." 


Army  (Major)  Dean  C.  Jones  has  received 
the  Meriotoius  Service  Medal  at  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas.  He  was  one  of  the  officers 
chosen  to  serve  as  an  escort  during  the 
ceremonies  of  the  funeral  of  President  Harry 
S.  Truman. 
'57 

Richard  C.  Boyd  has  been  promoted  to 
to  assistant  vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Catawba  County. 

'59 

Dr.  William  H.  Jennings  has  published  a 
book,  Poor  People  and  Church-goers,  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  interdenominational 
clergy,  laity,  students  of  Christian  ethics,  adult 
and  young  adult  study  groups.  He  received  his 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Yale  and  is 
teaching  at  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Mrs.  James  (Mary  Ann  Vervoort)  Hall  has 
been  named  for  inclusion  in  the  1972  edition 
of  Outstanding  Young  Women  of  America. 

'60 

I  he  Rev.  Henry  M.  McKay  has  resigned 
from  Advent  Lutheran  Church  to  become 
executive  director  for  outdoor  ministries  in 
Southern  California  for  the  American  Lutheran 
Church. 

Thomas  H.  Weikel  of  Hickory  was  elected 
to  Board  of  Governors  of  Distributive  Educa- 
tion programs. 

Thomas  E.  Newsome  has  joined  Pilot 
Freight  Carriers,  Inc.  as  assistant  director  of 
labor  relations. 

'61 

The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Allen,  pastor  of  St. 
Matthews,  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.  wrote  the 
October  1-7  devotionals  in  Light  for  Today. 

Donald  T.  Robbins,  a  Caldwell  County 
native,  has  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
Granite  Falls  attorney,  L.  M.  Abernethy. 

'62 

Jerry  Morris  Ledford  has  been  named  for 
inclusion  in  the  1972  edition  of  Outstanding 
Young  Men  of  America. 

'64 

The  Rev.  David  R.  Keck  is  President  of  the 
Watauga  County,  N.  C.  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion for  1972. 

Dr.  Rufus  L.  McCarter  received  the  Ph.D. 
degree  at  Drew  University  commencement. 
His  dissertation  was  titled:  "Worship  as 
Symbolic  Action." 

'65 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  (Carol  Kohn  '66) 
Montgomery  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  announced  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Heather  Wrenn  on 
December  28,  1972. 

The  Rev.  Mollis  A.  Miller,  associate  pas- 
tor of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church,  Salisbury, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Peter's  Lutheran 
Church  in  SouthporL 


'66 

The  winner  of  the  Outstanding  Alexander 
County  Young  Educator  Award  for  1972 
was  Mrs.  Harvey  E.  (Phyllis  Bowman) 
Little  of  Taylorsville.  She  is  a  first  grade 
teacher  at  Bethelem  School. 
'67 

Tommy  L.  Thomas  has  joined  the  firm  of 
Benson  &  Blevins,  certified  public  accountants 
of  North  Wilkesboro.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  association  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Robert  Galloway  of  Shallotte  is  now  serving 
with  Russ  Ford  of  Shallotte  as  a  salesman. 
Galloway  is  a  native  of  Brunswick  County. 

(continued  on  Page  1 8) 
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Summer  workshops  scheduled 


The  1973  Lenoir  Rhyne  Summer  School 
will  feature  a  number  of  workshops  that 
should  be  of  Interest  to  alumni,  especial- 
ly those  who  are  presently  teaching 
school.  Ranging  from  a  study  of  the 
Cherokee  Indian,  the  history  and  cul- 
ture of  China,  Biblical  Hebrew,  and 
archeology  to  deaf  education  and  read- 
ing, the  workshop  fare  should  offer 
something  for  practically  all  interests. 

Dale  Abernethy  will  be  teaching  a 
course  titled  "The  History  and  Cul- 
ture of  the  Cherokee  Indian."  High- 
light of  the  course  will  be  a  trip  to 
the  Cherokee  Indian  reservation  in  Wes- 
tern North  Carolina  where  the  class  will 
visit  Oconaluftee  Indian  Village,  the 
Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian,  and 
the  outdoor  drama  "Unto  These  Hills," 
which  depicts  the  history  of  the  Chero- 
kees  and  their   removal   to  Oklahoma. 

While  at  Cherokee,  the  class  will 
also  be  exposed  to  the  side  of  reserva- 
tion life  that  most  tourists  do  not  see. 
They  will  meet  with  the  superintendent 
of  the  Cherokee  Indian  Agency  and  with 
the  principal   chief  of  the  Cherokees, 

Dr.  David  Chou  will  be  teaching « 'Chi- 
nese Culture  and  Chinese  Language." 
This  course  was  offered  during  the 
1973  Interim  and  was  popular  enough 
to  warrant  repeating  It  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

John  Fogarty  is  offering  "The  Art 
and  Science  of  Archeology."  During  the 
four  week  course,  the  students  will  ac- 
tually go  out  into  the  field  to  make  an 
archeological  dig. 

Dr.  Emmanuel  Gitlinwill  teach  "Sum- 
mer Ulpan  in  Biblical  and  Liturgical 
Hebrew."  The  course  wiU  be  made  up 
of  language  lab  sessions  in  conversa- 
tional Hebrew,  reading  and  grammatical 
analysis  of  classical  texts,  and  conver- 
sations in  modern  Hebrew. 

A  total  of  12  minicourses  or  semi- 
nars are  being  offered  in  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  Program.  Dr.  Winifred 
Northcott,  consultant  to  early  childhood 
education  programs  for  the  hearing  im- 
paired for  the  Minnesota  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  Dr.  Sydney  Wolff, 
assistant  professor  of  special  education 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Genesco;  Dr.  McKay  Vernon,  professor 
at  Western  Maryland  CoUege  and  editor 
of  "American  Annals  of  the  Deaf"  will 
join  Mrs.  jane  Williams  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  at  North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  teaching  the  workshops. 

The  offerings  include  "Principles  of 
Aural  Rehabilitation:  Communication," 
"Phonetics,"  "Psychology  of  the  Deaf," 
"Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Auditory 


and  Speech  Mechinlsms,"  "Developing 
Cognitive  Skills  in  Young  Deaf  Chil- 
dren," "Teaching  Language  to  the 
Deaf,"  "Creating  a  Humanities  Program 
for  Secondary  Deaf  Students,"  "Audiol- 
ogy,"  "Education  of  the  Acoustically 
Handicapped,"  "Diagnostic  and  Pre- 
scriptive Teaching  Techniques  with 
Learning  Disabled,  Deaf,  and  Multlcap- 
ped  Children,"  "integration  of  the 
Hearing  impaired  Child,"  and  "The 
Open  Classroom." 


Lorene  Painter  and  William  K. 
Wiener,  assistant  professors  of  educa- 
tion, will  conduct  a  "Workshop  for  Pros- 
pective Supervising  Teachers."  Dr. 
Clyde  Taylor  will  teach  a  short  course 
in  "Meeting  the  Needs  of  Slow  Learners 
in  the  Regular  Classroom." 

During  the  second  summer  session, 
Wiener  will  conduct  "Workshop; 
Change,"  while  painter  will  lead  "Work- 
shop; Teaching  Reading  in  Secondary 
Schools." 


Hooks  addresses 

student  teachers 


"The  best  way  to  teach  hasn't  been 
discovered  yet,"  Dr.  Alvin  Hooks,  prof- 
essor of  education  at  Appalachian  State 
University,  told  approximately  90  edu- 
cators and  future  educators  at  Lenoir 
Rhyne. 

Hooks,  former  associate  superinten- 
dent of  the  Hickory  City  Schools,  was 
the  featured  speaker  at  a  banquet  held 
by  the  Lenoir  Rhyne  education  depart- 
ment for  those  students  who  are  this 
week  beginning  their  student  teaching 
and  their  cooperating  teachers  from 
area  public  schools. 

Speaking  to  the  student  teachers,  Hooks 
stated  that  "what  you  will  be  doing  over 
the  next  seven  weeks  is  exploring  and 
finding  your  own  best  way  to  teach." 

According  to  Dr.  Clyde  Taylor,  direc- 
tor of  teacher  education  at  Lenoir  Rhyne, 
the  banquet  was  held  to  introduce  the 
student  teachers  and  their  cooperating 
teachers,  to  allow  the  student  teachers 
and  their  cooperating  teachers  to  dis- 
cuss plans  for  the  seven  week  student 
teaching  experience,  and  to  begin  a  six- 
teen hour  in-service  training  program 
for  the  cooperating  teachers. 

Those  cooperating  teachers  who  have 
signed  up  for  the  in-service  training 
program  will  receive  teaching  certifi- 
cate renewal    credit  for  the  program. 

"Whatever  you  might  say  about  edu- 
cation today,  it  certainly  is  not  dull," 
Hooks  said  In  opening  his  remarks. 
"Education  today  is  just  not  what  it 
was  in  the  past." 

Recalling  that  students  and  the  public 
used  to  think  that  the  teacher  was  the 
person  with  the  answers  and  that  no 
one  ever  seemed  to  challenge  the  edu- 


cator, Hooks  stated  that  "the  teachers 
and  schools  of  today  are  being  chal- 
lenged on  all  fronts." 

Critics  of  the  educational  system  can 
be  found  among  parents,  students,  school 
board  members,  politicians,  and  all 
other  segments  of  society,  Hooks  told 
the  educators.  '  'But  teachers  are  fre- 
quently their  own  worst  critics,"  he 
said. 

The  schools  do  have  problems,  he 
said  but  "any  statistical  data  will  show 
that  today  we  have  the  best  teachers  that 
we  have  ever  had,  we  have  the  best 
teaching  we  have  ever  had,  we  have  the 
best  materials  we  have  ever  had,  and 
the    students    are   better    than  ever." 

In  discussing  some  of  the  problems 
facing  today's  schools,  Hooks  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  dangerous  lack  of 
research  in  education.  "Industry  an- 
nually spends  5  to  10%  of  Its  income 
on  research,"  he  said,  "but  education 
spends  less  than  one  half  of  one  per- 
cent." 

"We  need  to  identify  those  programs 
that  are  innovative  and  have  the  possi- 
bility of  long  term  success"  and  use 
them  in  the  classroom,  he  said. 

The  student  teacher  training  program 
began  with  dinner  in  the  Cromer  Col- 
lege Center  at  which  time  Jeff  Norris, 
director  of  development  at  the  college, 
welcomed  the  cooperating  teachers  to 
Lenoir  Rhyne.  Following  dinner,  the 
group  moved  to  the  Mauney  Music  Build- 
ing for  the  training  session. 

Following  the  address  by  Hooks,  the 
participants  separated  into  subject  area 
groups  to  begin  planning  for  the  student 
teaching. 
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Town  and  gown  join 


at  Humanities  Forum 


Town  and  gown  have  been  coming 
together  at  Lenoir  Rhyne  this  semester 
as  a  part  of  the  Forum  for  Continuing 
Education  in  the  Humanities  series. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  the 
North  Carolina  Committee  for  Continu- 
ing Education  in  the  Humanities  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
the  local  committee  has  been  presenting 
a  series  of  colloquia  and  seminars  to  ex- 
plore the  role  of  the  humanities  in  a 
changing  society. 

Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
area  around  Hickory,  a  regional  govern- 
ment unit  now  known  as  the  Unifour  Com- 
plex, the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Human- 
ities felt,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Laura  B. 
Clayton,  Division  Chairman,  that  "the 
Unifour  Complex  presents  a  unique 
laboratory  to  test  the  engagement  of  the 
humanities  with  the  problems  of  urbani- 
zation. An  area  unencumbered  and  un- 
inhibited by  committment  to  a  frozen 
tradition,  in  search  of  a  better  life,  it 
virtually  calls  out  for  those  values  which 
the  humanistic  tradition  can  provide  to 
a  society  in  transition." 

The  programs  presented  during  this 
first  series  of  Forum  events  were  a 
Colloquium  for  Industrialists  and  Man- 


agers of  Business;  a  Colloquium  for 
Attorneys,  Judges,  and  Legislators;  a 
Seminar  for  Housewives  and  Husbands; 
and  a  Seminar  for  Educators  and  Clergy- 
men. 

The  programs,  with  but  one  exception, 
followed  the  same  basic  format.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Division  of  Humanities  served 
as  program  chairman  and  moderator;  a 
keynote  address  was  delivered  by  another 
LR  faculty  member  or  community  leader; 
and  a  panel,  consisting  of  busines  and 
professional  people  from  the  Catawba 
Valley  discussed  the  questions  raised  in 
the  keynote  address. 

The  one  exception  was  the  Seminar 
for  Housewives  and  Husbands,  and  in 
this  event,  two  Lenoir  Rhyne  drama  stu- 
dents presented  a  series  of  dramatic 
scenes  in  lieu  of  the  keynote  address. 

The  Forum  series  got  underway  on 
January  25,  when  the  Colloquium  for  At- 
torneys, Judges,  and  Legislators  was 
held  with  Dr.  Walter  Nau  as  moderator. 

"It  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  eve- 
nings that  I  can  remember,"  Dr.  Nau 
said  in  recalling  the  event. 

Dr.  Richard  Von  Dohlen,  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy  delivered  the 
keynote    address   and    touched   on    such 


areas  as  the  nature  of  a  free  society,  free- 
dom as  the  concent  of  the  governed,  auton- 
omy, and  the  means  by  which  the  legal 
structure  can  maximize  the  freedom  of 
the  individual. 

Following  his  observations,  the  panel, 
consisting  of  attorneys  Mary  Gaither 
Whitener,  Charles  Young,  William 
Sigmon,  and  Jesse  Sigmon  explored  in 
depth  the  legal  and  ethical  questions 
raised  by  Von  Dohlen. 

"The  night  was  a  very  real  success," 
Dr.  Nau  stated.  Approximately  thirty 
people,  consisting  of  students,  staff 
members,  and  towns  people  made  up  the 
audience. 

The  second  program,  a  Colloquium 
for  Industrialists  and  Managers  of  Busi- 
ness, featured  Professor  John  Fogarty  of 
the  history  and  religion  departments  as 
moderator  and  Jim  Rice,  former  director 
of  alumni  affairs  at  the  college  and  now 
president  of  the  Resource  Group,  Ltd., 
as  keynote  speaker. 

"Study  in  the  humanities  adds  a  di- 
mension to  executive  training  without 
which  executives  will  be  unable  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  challenges  they  confront 
and  will  continue  to  confront  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,"  Rice  told  a  large  gather- 


Humanities  Forum  Panel 
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ing  of  area  businessmen  and  LR  students 
and  staff  members. 

A  panel  of  Hickory  businessmen, 
Hugh  Boyer,  president  of  Hickory  Chair 
Company;  A.  Pope  Shuford,  manager  of 
the  Hickory  Division  of  Shuford  Mills; 
Sam  Tucker,  supervisor  of  the  finishing 
department  at  Plastic  Packaging  Com- 
pany; and  James  Mitchell,  president  of 
Custom  Craft  Furniture  Company, 
later  explored,  from  the  industrialists' 
viewpoint,  some  of  the  major  points  of 
Rice's  presentation. 

"If  our  country  and  community  are  to 
continue  to  grow  materially  and  spiritual- 
ly, there  must  be  a  constant  exchange  of 
ideas,  needs,  and  ambitions  between  the 
educator  and  industrialist,"  Rice  said. 

The  Seminar  for  Housewives  and  Hus- 


bands featured  a  unique  approach.  Dr. 
Marion  Love,  assistant  professor  of  Span- 
ish, directed  a  ten  minute  skit  of  scenes 
from  Megen  Terry's  "Comings  and  Go- 
ings." The  skit,  featuring  veteran  Play- 
makers  Mark  Hegele  and  Helen 
Whitner,  depicted  some  typical  American 
home  scenes,  leading  to  conflict  between 
the  husband  and  wife. 

Martin  Amacher,  Director  of  Family 
Mental  Health  Services  of  Hickory;  A. 
Whiting  Shuford,  Jr.,  a  married  Lenoir 
Rhyne  student;  and  housewives  Mrs. 
Paul  Holahan  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Garrison 
formed  the  panel  for  this  program. 

The  conversation  was  lively  at  times  as 
the  panel  discussed  such  topical  issues  as 
the  traditional  marriage,  trial  marriages, 
the  current  trend  in  many  places  to  living 


together  without  benefit  of  marriage, 
and  the  importance  of  the  marriage  ritual. 

The  final  program  of  the  Humaniies 
Series,  a  Seminar  for  Educators  and 
Clergymen,  was  held  on  March  27,  after 
Profile  had  gone  to  press.  Dr.  Joseph 
Glass,  Martin  Luther  Stevens  associate 
professor  of  philosophy  and  religion, 
served  as  moderator,  while  Dr.  Emmanuel 
Gitlin,  professor  of  religion,  delivered 
the  Keynote  address. 

Panelists  scheduled  for  the  program 
included  Dr.  Edwin  Beam,  president  of 
Caldwell  Community  College;  the  Rev- 
erend L.  O.  Saunders,  pastor  of  Mt.  Pis- 
gah  AME  Church;  the  Reverend  Richard 
Turkelson,  pastor  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Ascension;  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Yount,  humanities  teacher  at 
Hickory  High  School. 


Weddings 


(continued  from  Page   15) 

'68 

Jerry  R.  Wise  received  his  M.S.W.  degree 
from  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  M  ichigan. 

Dan  L.  Waters  of  Hickory  was  selected  as 
Man  of  the  Year  for  Integon  Life  Insurance 
Corp.'s  group  sales  department  in  February. 

Jacob  M.    Boggs   has  completed   the   U.   S. 
Air    Force    Chaplain    Orientation    Course    at 
Maxwell  AFB,  Ala. 
'69 

Mrs.  Kenneth  (Helen  Moretr)  Sides  of  Sher- 
rills  Ford  has  been  named  secretary  of  the 
Lincolnton  Heart  Association. 

Anthony  K.  Jackson  has  joined  Shuford 
Mills  of  Hickory,  N.  C.  as  a  Personnel  Trainee 
in  the  Granite  Falls  Division.  Previously  he 
was  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  for  Lenoir 
Rhyne  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  F.  (Patricia  Hall) 
Hinkle  of  Welcome  announced  the  birth  of 
a  daughter,  Ashley  Elizabeth  on  January  19. 

'70 

Miss  Diane  Burnette  of  Maiden  was 
honored  as  the  "Outstanding  Young  Educa- 
tor" at  the  10th  annual  Distinguished  Service 
Award  banquet  by  the  Lincolnton  Jaycees  in 
February. 

Richard  Barton  Allison,  a  Hickory  native, 
has  graduated  from  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
rhetoric. 

'71 

Dwaine  Coley,  a  Newton  native,  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Wallace  to  become  its  driector  of  religious 
education  and  minister  of  music. 


Geary  Michael  Flack  was  commissioned  a 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army  on 
January  16  at  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.  Following  his 
current  studies  at  the  Air  Defense  Artillery 
School,  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas,  he  will  assume  per- 
manent assignment  in  April  at  Homestead 
Air  Force  Base  near  Miami,  Florida. 

'72 

Miss  Mary  Harriet  Mauney  has  accepted  a 
position  as  social  worker  with  the  Department 
of  Social  Services  of  Catawba  County. 

'73 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Allen  (Regina  Barringer) 
Lee  II  of  Charlotte  announced  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Allison  on  January  10. 


Profile  Magazine  is  published  for  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  Lenoir  Rhyne 
College.  Its  purpose  is  communication. 
Through  the  magazine,  we  hope  to  keep 
you,  the  reader,  informed  about  LR, 
its  programs,  and  its  alumni.  But,  com- 
munication is  a  two  way  street  so  our 
pages  are  also  open  to  you.  If  you 
have  information  that  you  think  our 
other  readers  would  like  to  know  about, 
tell  us.  If  you  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  articles  that  we  publish,  do  so. 
If  you  have  questions,  ask  us.  We  will 
do  our  level  best  to  find  the  answers. 
In  short,  drop  us  a  line  now  and  then. 
Let  us  know  what  you  are  thinking.  We 
will  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 


'65 

Miss  Nancy  Hudson  Grier  of  Matthews  to 
the  Rev.  Gilmer  Glinton  Miller,  Jr.  of 
Conover.  He  is  the  pastor  of  St.  Luke's 
Lutheran  Church.  They  live  on  Route  1, 
Conover. 
'67 

Miss  Betty  Susan  Huss  of  Lincolnton  to 
Thomas  Eli  Dellinger,  Jr.  of  Crouse  on 
February  15.  She  is  employed  in  the  office 
at  Burlington  Industries,  Inc.  He  is  employed 
by  B  &  H  Discount  Mobile  Homes.  They  live 
in  Crouse. 

'71 

Miss  Cynthia  Lou  Bost  of  Hickory  to  Wylie 
Hall  Arnold,  Jr.  of  Charlotte  on  December 
30,  1972.  He  is  employed  by  the  Conti- 
nental Insurance  Co.  in  Charlotte.  They  reside 
at  1339  Briar  Creek  Road,  Charlotte. 

72 

Miss  Julia  Elaine  Jamison  of  Gastonia  to 
Ralph  Endicott  Johnson  of  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.  C.  on  January  6.  He  is  employed  by  Inter- 
nationale Inn  Motel  in  North  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.  C.  They  live  in  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

Miss  Martha  Leola  Danner  of  Catawba  to 
Charles  Robert  Smyre  of  Claremont  on  Jan- 
uary 27.  She  has  accepted  a  teaching  position 
at  West  Davidson  High  School.  He  is  em- 
ployed with  CIT  in  Winston  Salem.  They 
reside  at  323  Gregory  St.,  Winston  Salem. 

Miss  Partricia  Anne  Hampton  of  Rockwell 
to  Gary  Edward  Graham  of  Salisbury  on 
February  18.  She  is  employed  as  a  eligibility 
specialist  by  the  Rowan  County  Department 
of  Social  Services.  He  is  employed  by  Southern 
Railway  in  Mooresville. 
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Alumni   To    Nominate   Candidates    For   Annual   Award 


Each  Lenoir  Rhyne  College  alumnus 
is  again  being  asked  to  participate  in 
the  selection  of  the  recipient  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Alumnus  Award. 

Two  awards,  the  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus Award  and  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  are  presented  by  the  Alumni 
Association  at  its  annual  dinner  in  con- 
junction with  Alumni  Day. 

A  nominating  form  is  provided  on  the 
next  page.  If  you  wish  to  make  a 
nomination,  simply  fill  out  the  form  and 
return  it  to  the  Alumni  Office. 


Distinguished  Alumnus  Award 

The  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award  is 
presented  to  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
attended  Lenoir  Rhyne  and  who  has 
achieved  distinction  in  some  particular 
field,  such  as  industry,  education,  press, 
law,  science,  etc.  Community  service  and 
contributions  to  the  general  welfare  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  service  to 
the  College  may  be  considered  although  it 
is  not  essential  that  the  person  be  active 
in  the  promotion  of  the  institution.  The 
person  selected  should  be  of  such  moral 
stature  that  the  institution  may  feel  that  its 
principles  of  education  and  character  are 
reflected  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  One 
award  shall  be  presented  each  year.  (As 
revised  November  13,  1971) 

1960  Clarence  Stasavich — Athletics 

1961  Karl  C.  Garrison — Teacher  and 

Author 

1962  W.  K.  Mauney,  Sr.— Industrialist 

1963  Maud  Powlas — Missionary 

1964  Karl  Z.  Morgan — Physicist 

1965  Robert  L.  Clemmer — Architect 

1966  Dr.  Voigt  R.  Cromer— Higher 

Education 

1967  Judge  James  C.  Farthing — Law 

1968  Dr.  Dorothy  Norman  Glenn- 

Medicine 

1969  Capt.  Ernest  R.  Lineberger,  Jr.— 

Navy  Chaplain 

1970  Dr.  William  F.  Little — Science 

Educator 

1971  Martha  Hines  Morehead — English 

Educator 

1972  Dr.  L.  David  Miller— Educator 

Distinguished  Service  Award 

The  Distinguished  Service  Award  is  pre- 
sented to  an  individual  who  has  been  of 
outstanding  service  to  the  College  during 
the  year.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
distinctiveness  of  the  service  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  recipient  should  reflect  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  College.  The  award  may 
or  may  not  be  presented  each  year;  how- 
ever, no  more  than  three  awards  may  be 
presented  in  the  same  year.  (As  revised 
November  13,  1971) 


1960 
1961 


1962 
1963 

1964 


1965 
1966 


1967 
1968 

1969 


1970 


1971 
1972 


ffU 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Wahlberg 

Dr.  Glenn  Frye 

United  Lutheran  Church  Women  of 

United  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Synod  of  North  Carolina 
L.  Klynt  Ripple 
Hickory  Kiwanis  Club 
Dr.  B.  W.  Goodman 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College  Fund  for 

Progress  Worker  Organization 

Glenn  E.  Ketner,  Chairman 
Lewis  B.  Carpenter 
Albert  M.  Allran 
Donald  W.  Bumgarner 
Citizens  of  the  Hickory  Community 
North  Carolina  Synod  of  the 

Lutheran  Church  in  America 
Piedmont  Education  Foundation 
Elizabeth  College  Alumnae 

Association 
Wallace  Jorgenson 
St.  Andrew's  Lutheran  Church 
Jack  Johnson 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College  Student 

Government  Association 
The  Ten  1968-69  Loyalty  Fund 

Challengers 

Dr.  Ira  E.  Bell 

Mr.  Clyde  A.  Farris,  Jr. 

Dr.  Glenn  R.  Frye 

Dr.  L.  C.  Gifford 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Jones 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Kepley 

Mr.  William  J.  Leath 

Mr.  George  H.  Mauney 

Mr.  William  K.  Mauney,  Jr. 

Mr.  O.  Leonard  Moretz 
1969-70  Loyalty  Fund  Class  Agents 
Alumni  Day  Committee  Chairmen 

1966  Mrs.  Don  Stafford 

1967  Mrs.  Don  Stafford 
Mrs.  Frank  Barger 

1968  Mrs.  Frank  Barger 
Mrs.  William  Daughtrey 

1969  Mrs.  Richard  Boyd 
Mrs.  Robert  Triplett 

1970  Mrs.  Allan  LaTorre 
Mrs.  Harrison  Williams 

No  Award 

O.  Leonard  Moretz 

James  O.  Rice,  Jr. 

David  Rudisill  Mauney,  Jr. 
tftv.     /TtC<  - 


Traditionally,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  College  presents  two  types  of  honors 
at  Commencement  exercises — honorary  de- 
grees and  Distinguished  Service  Citations. 
An  individual  who  has  been  the  recipient 
of  one  of  these  honors  is  not  precluded 
from  consideration  for  an  Alumni  Associa- 
tion award.  The  lists  of  past  recipients  are 
furnished  for  the  interest  and  information 
of  alumni. 


Honorary  Degrees 

1948  Glenn  R.  Frye,  LL.D. 

J.  Luther  Mauney,  D.D. 
W.  Perry  Crouch,  D.D. 

1949  None 

1950  A.  K.  Hewitt.  D.D. 
Carl  V.  Cline,  LL.D. 

W.  Kemp  Mauney,  LL.D. 

A.  Alex  Shuford,  LL.D. 

1951  J.  L.  Norris.  D.D. 

B.  E.  Petrea,  D.D. 

J.  L.  Thornburg,  D.D. 

D.  Miles  Aderholdt,  LL.D. 

1952  C.  Ross  Ritchie,  D.D. 
Clara  Sullivan,  L.H.D. 
H.  E.  Isenhour,  LL.D. 

1953  Chitose  Kishi,  D.D. 
Harold  Lineberger,  LL.D. 
Brown  McAllister,  LL.D. 

1954  W.  B.  Aull,  D.D. 

1955  J.  Frank  Davis,  D.D. 

Hilda  Whitener  Yoder,  L.H.D. 

1956  C.  A.  Kaufmann,  LL.D. 
Malcolm  Palmer,  LL.D. 

1957  L.  L.  Minges,  LL.D. 
Frank  K.  Efird,  D.D. 

1958  Albert  Keiser,  Litt.D. 
J.  White  Iddings,  D.D. 
George  F.  Schott,  D.D. 

1959  M.  C.  Yoder,  Sc.D. 
John  L.  Morgan,  D.D. 
William  H.  Moretz,  Sc.D. 
Ernest  L.  Misenheimer,  D.D. 

1960  Roy  R.  Fisher,  D.D. 

L.  David  Miller,  D.Mus. 

1961  A.  Wike  Lippard,  D.D. 
S.  White  Rhyne,  LL.D. 

1962  None 

1963  John  Muckelrath,  Litt.D. 
George  R.  Whittecar,  D.D. 

1964  Glenn  E.  Ketner,  D.C.S. 
Harry  David  Hawthorne,  D.D. 
John  Lewis  Yost,  Jr.,  D.D. 

1965  James  H.  Hilton,  LL.D. 
John  Kerr  Lasley,  D.D. 
Samuel  Lund  Sox,  D.D. 

1966  William  P.  Peery,  D.D. 
William  Richard  Fritz,  D.D. 
Lester  C.  Gifford,  L.H.D. 
President  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  L.H.D. 
Lewis  Arthur  Larson,  J.D. 

1967  John  W.  Cobb,  D.D. 
Robert  F.  Shelby,  D.D. 
Karl  Ziegler  Morgan,  D.Sc. 
Voigt  Rhodes  Cromer,  L.H.D. 
Harry  McCullough,  LL.D. 

1968  George  Richard  Patterson,  Ed.D. 
Owen  Leonard  Moretz,  LL.D. 
Paul  Lowman  Morgan,  D.D. 

1969  Sylvanus  Ledebur  Schillinger,  D.D. 
Dec.     Terry  Sanford,  D.P.A. 

1970  Bachman  Storch  Brown,  LL.D. 
John  Wilford  Lyerly,  D.D. 
Aubrey  Joseph  Wagner,  D.P.A. 
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Aug. 
1971 


1972 


Benjamin  Paul  Huddle,  D.D. 
Hugh  George  Anderson,  Lit.D. 
Robert  Douglas  Fritz,  D.D. 
Wallace  James  Jorgenson,  L.H.D. 
James  Dorris  Barbee,   L.   H.   D. 
Taft  Howard  Broome,  Ed.  D. 
George  Memory  Chapman,   LL.   D. 
James   Richard  Garrett,  D.  Sc. 
John  David   Mauney,  Jr.,   D.  D. 
Edwin   Lake  Setzler,  Ed.   D. 


Distinguished  Service  Citation 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  of  its  own  voli- 
tion, may  confer  Distinguished  Service 
Awards  or  other  citations  recognizing  out- 
standing achievement  or  service.  (Bylaws  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lenoir  Rhyne 
College) 

1967  Charles  S.  Heilig 

1968  Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Patterson 

1969  Luther  G.  Boliek 


Dec. 

1970 
1971 


1972 


Gladys  Marie  Barger 

Robert  Andrew  Sigmon 

Lewis  B.  Carpenter 

John  V.  Barger 

Homer  R.  Greenholt,  Sr.,  Ph.D. 

Paul  Eugene  Lutz,  Ph.D. 

The  Rev.  Walter  N.  Yount 

William  Pew  Brandon 

Dorus  Paul  Rudisill,  Sr.,  Ph.  D. 

Helen  Margaret   Stahler 


Nomination  Form  For  Lenoir  Rhyne  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award 

The  deadline  for  mailing  nominations  is  May  10,  1973,  Nominations  should  be  addressed  to:  Alumni  Awards  Committee, 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College,  Hickory,  N.  C.  28601 .  (See  Criteria  on  previous  page.) 

Name  of  Candidate 

Mailing  Address . 


Occupation 


Position  or  Title 


Basis   for  Nomination    (Please   provide   as   much    information   as   possible  on  the  nominee's  outstanding  achievement  or  activity,  adding 
another  sheet,   if   necessary.) 


Please  list  any  other  contributions  to  his  community  in  such  areas  as: 
Community  and  Public  Service 


Church  Leadership. 


Cultural  or  Scholarly  Activities 


Other  Educational  Training 


Name  of  Spouse 

Names  of  Children 

Nominated  by 

Address  


Telephone 
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.Date 


College 
needs 
your 

help 


Dick   Thompson 


As  an  alumnus,  parent,  or  friend  of  Lenoir  Rhyne,  you  are  aware  of  the  many 
improvements  that  have  occurred  at  our  college  these  past  few  years.  Our  4-1-4 
calendar,  core  curriculum,  and  honors  program  exemplify  the  positive  direction  that 
LR  has  taken.  You  probably  also  know  of  the  problems  that  confront  small  private 
colleges  throughout  the  nation  and  in  North  Carolina. 

We,  in  the  admissions  office,  have  extensively  recruited  throughout  many 
states  for  qualified  young  men  and  women.  Yet  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
decline  in  applications.  We  are  competing  with  state  universities  that  have  built 
many  new  dormitories  of _«diich^ojnie~a£e-  vacant,  our  costs  are  much  higher  than 
these  institutions,  and  they  have  increased  in-state  student  representation. 

We  are  also  faced  with  the  increase  of  community  colleges  and  technical 
schools.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  28  private  senior  colleges  and  11  private 
two  year  colleges  in  competition  for  North  Carolina  graduates. 

We  are  proud  to  say  that  Lenoir  Rhyne  is  not  under  the  extreme  pressure  that 
other  colleges  are  experiencing.  We  are,  however,  seeking  qualified  applicants, 
particularly  men. 

Your  position  as  a  leader  in  your  community  lends  the  opportunity  to  influ- 
ence young  men  and  women  towards  Lenoir  Rhyne.  Your  knowledge  of  the  kind  of 
students  we  seek  and  the  kind  of  college  that  we  are  gives  you  the  chance  to 
contribute  to  the  college. 

We  ask  for  your  help.  Do  you  know  students  who  would  benefit  from  the  Lenoir 
Rhyne  experience?  If  so,  let  us  know  so  that  we  can  contact  them.  Just  fill  in  the 
coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  clip  it  out,  and  mail  it  to  us. 


Mr.  Richard  P.  Thompson 
Director  of  Admissions 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College 
Hickory,  N.  C.  28601 

Please  send  information  about  Lenoir  Rhyne  to  the  following  student: 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 

YOUR  SIGNATURE 


COMING  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST 

April 

18 

Easter  Holiday  begins  after  last  class 

30 

Classes  resume 

May 

22 

Spring  Semester  ends 

26 

Alumni  Day 

27 

Baccalaureate 

28 

Commencement 

June 

11 

First  Summer  Session  begins 

July 

13 

First  Summer  Session  ends 

16 

Second  Summer  Session  begins 

August 

17 

Second  Summer  Session  ends 
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Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at 
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